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Professional Management 


HERE WAS A TIME within recall of most of us when 

“management” was synonymous with “ownership.” 
Such is not the case today, as we all well know. Man- 
agers today are those who “run” the business for the 
owners. Management is a new profession, and on the 
shoulders of the nation’s professional manager rests the 
responsibility for the skillful operation of individual 
businesses. Even more — on their effectiveness depends 
the very future of our American way of life. 


Only when valid management is achieved can each 
employee make his maximum contribution and obtain his 
greatest reward — a condition which must be met if we 
are to continue to realize the full benefits of our Amer- 
ican Enterprise System. The stakes are high. 


Managers everywhere are facing the challenge. More 
and more top (policy) management men are taking 
membership in our Society and urging their management 
associates at subordinate levels to join with them and 
give active support to the advancement of the science of 
management. 


These leaders in management are well aware that the 
management of an individual business is no stronger 
than its weakest member. The effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual manager, regardless of the organization level at 
which he functions, are enhanced or limited by the other 
managers in his organization. This rule applies also to 
the composite of all management throughout the country. 
No matter how effective the management of an individual 
business, it can be made more effective if the companies 
with which it deals are operated efficiently. 


It is apparent then, to all members of the profession, 
that we must continue to share ideas, to exchange infor- 
mation on methods and techniques and to do everything 
else which will help to raise the level and improve the 


proficiency of management. These are the methods of 
objective attainment of our Society. 

There must be a spirit of unity among all members of 
the management profession. This must begin in the indi- 
vidual business by answering very clearly the question, 
“Who is Management?” This delineation must be fol- 
lowed by provisions to insure that each individual mem- 
ber of management performs only management functions, 
that he is really a part of the management team, and that 
he and all others know this. A feeling of “oneness” 
among all management members of a company must 
exist if a mutuality of interest between employees and 
management is to be developed. 


This spirit of unity must prevail in and among all 
businesses and their managements and among all man- 
agement organizations to an ever-increasing degree. This 
is imperative if the values of our American way are to be 
realized to the fullest. 


The issuance of a Chapter Charter by our Society calls 
for a profession of faith by the Charter members in the 
social values of that management which seeks to base its 
action on facts, insists upon the perpetuation of the 
human spirit and the dignity of the individual in all its 
relations and strives increasingly for the development of 
the skills of democratic administration. 


The Society pledges encouragement and aid to the men 
and women of the new chapters in their work for the 
establishment of more effective and socially richer leader- 
ship among themselves and their associates and through- 
out the community. 


These statements symbolize the purpose of each of us 
as members of this Society. As we fulfill this objective, 
we will truly advance “Management — the oldest of the 
arts —the youngest of the professions.” 


DiLLarD E. Brrp 
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achievement 


N° one knows how many millions of 
words have been written about hu- 
man relations in industry, nor how 
many thousands of “disassociated facts” 
have been unearthed in this fertile field 
of study, just as many thousands of dis- 
associated facts have been discovered in 
clinical psychology and psychiatry. Cer- 
tainly many of these words are meaning- 
ful, many of these facts are pertinent. 
But where is the “coordinating commit- 

* that can tell us — and this is the 
focus of my paper—what are the essen- 
tial conditions for the successful organ- 
ization of human economic effort? 

We need today, not more disasso- 
ciated facts, but an integrated theory. 
We need desperately to know how peo- 
ple can work together in business en- 
terprises, efficiently and without undue 
strife, to produce and distribute goods 
and services for all of us. 

In discussing this question I am 
adopting explicitly the framework of 
the free-enterprise system. I may be sub- 
ject to the charge that this is too limited 
a frame of reference. It may be argued 
that an adequate theory of organized hu- 
man economic effort must be applicable 
to any economic system. To limit discus- 
sion to this one smacks of propaganda; 
it brings values into social science. 

Perhaps it does. My answer is three- 
fold: First, I don’t think we can or 
should keep values out of social science, 
or physical science either, for that mat- 
ter. It is more realistic to attempt to 
make them explicit, and therefore sub- 
ject to criticism and experiment, than to 


This article is adapted from a paper delivered before the American PsychologicalAssociation at Denver, Col., 


All human behavior is directed toward 
the satisfaction of needs — social as 
well as economic. People are seeking 
and social approval 
through their jobs, in addition to 
food, shelter, activity. 


adopt the awkward posture of the ostrich. 


Second, the task of discussing an all- 
encompassing theory of organized eco- 
nomic effort is entirely beyond my in- 
tellectual powers. I think I know enough 
about the operation of business enter- 
prise under our system to be able to 
discuss certain of its features critically. 
I don’t know enough about other sys- 
tems, actual or potential, to do so. 

Third, I wonder along with many 
other people whether our free-enterprise 
system, in which I sincerely believe, is 
going to be discarded. I am convinced 
that if it is, one of the important rea- 
sons will be our failure to solve some 
of the acute problems of human rela- 
tions that we face in industry today. It 
may be that these problems, unless 
solved, would make any economic sys- 
tem unworkable. If it were possible, I 
should like to have us be reasonably 
sure it is the economic system that is 
at fault before we discard it and adopt 
another, and not certain aspects of hu- 
man behavior that may be inherent in 
all economic systems. 

Is successful organized human effort 
possible within our free-enterprise econ- 
omy? By “successful” I mean: Can the 
objectives of all the groups comprising 
the business enterprise be simultane- 
ously achieved to their reasonable sat- 
isfaction without injuring the consumer 
or the public generally? 

We must recognize that the purpose 
of a business enterprise in a free-enter- 
prise economy is the production and 
sale of goods or services at a profit. We 


may talk all we wish about the social 
responsibilities of business and indus- 
try; the fact remains that unless this 
fundamental profit purpose is achieved, 
the enterprise will cease to exist. 

It is equally a fact that the objectives 
of the groups comprising a business en- 
terprise—owners, managers, workers— 
are not identical with the economic pur- 
pose of the enterprise. They may be 
compatible with it, but they are not 
identical. To be sure, logic demands 
that all the members should have this 
organizational purpose; for if it is not 
achieved, they will become members of 
a non-existent organization. 

Psychologists need not be reminded 
of the distinctions between logic and 
psychology, nor argue about what peo- 
ple should do. The fact is that what the 
members of any business enterprise are 
doing is striving to satisfy their per- 
sonal needs. 

This leads to what I conceive to be 
the cornerstone of a theory of organized 
human effort: All human behavior is 
directed toward the satisfaction of needs. 

This is not an argument for a simple 
hedonism. People have social needs as 
well as biological, altruistic as well as 
egoistic. I am using “need” much as 
Murray or Lewin uses it — to refer 
to tension-states, the manifestations of 
which are observable in behavior. 

The people comprising an industrial 
organization are seeking through their 
membership in that organization to sat- 
isfy needs for food, shelter, power, 
prestige, social approval, knowledge, 
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achievement, love, activity, and dozens 
more. And they work or restrict output, 
cooperate or fight, join unions or refuse 
te join them, obey rules or disobey 
them, invest money in the organization 
or withdraw it, formulate policy, give 
orders, delegate responsibility or keep 
it—and whatever else they do—because 
they perceive that by doing so they will 
best satisfy their needs. 


IGNORING IMPLICATIONS 

I hope you will pardon me for be- 
laboring such an obvious point, but it 
requires emphasis. I have become con- 
vinced that the difficulties we face in in- 
dustrial relations today are traceable in 
considerable part to industrial manage- 
ment’s failure to perceive the implica- 
tions of this straightforward character- 
istic of human behavior. Not only 
managers, but stockholders, union lead- 
ers, workers, and even industrial psy- 
chologists regularly ignore those impli- 
cations. The industrial engineer ignores 
them when he blames worker stupidity 
or uncooperativeness for the small suc- 
cess of his pet incentive system. The 
manager ignores them when he blames 
“labor agitators” for the unionization of 
his plant. The worker ignores them when 
he accuses his foreman of “passing the 
buck.” The manager ignores them when 
he accuses workers of laziness and as- 
serts that fear is the only effective moti- 
vator (for workers, of course, and not 
for him). 

In the broadest terms we can state the 
essential nature of successful organized 
human effort in a free-enterprise econ- 
omy by direct reference to this basic 
characteristic of behavior. Jt is that set 
of circumstances under which members 
of the organization expect to satisfy 
their needs by directing their efforts to- 
ward the production and sale of goods 
or services at a profit. 


WHIP vs. BRIBE 


A considerable and intimate experi+ 


ence among managers of industrial or- 
ganizations in the past decade has 
convinced me that their conception of 
the managerial task is often directly at 
variance with this generalization. They 
consider their job to be that of making 
people do what they decide must be 
done to achieve the organizational pur- 
pose. Some think of this process as the 
wielding of a whip: “Do as I say, or 
else. . . .” In this case the “or else” 
means “or else I will prevent you from 
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satisfying your needs.” These managers 
did not disappear with the era of the 
notorious “industrial pirates.” They are 
still with us in large numbers. They are 
among those who believe that a fair 
degree of unemployment is essential for 
good industrial relations. Fear, they 
argue, makes people docile. 


Other managers think of the process 
as the offering of a bribe: “Do as I say 
because I am good to you.” This we call 
paternalism. It is not dead either, al- 
though the term is currently in disre- 
pute. It is based on the conception that 
gratitude makes people docile. Basically 
this is but a variant of the “whip” phil- 
osophy. If the bribe fails, as it usually 
does sooner or later, the “or else” 
comes immediately into view. The cold 
fury of the paternalist whose benefac- 
tions have not been appreciated is a 
striking but frequent phenomenon. 


There are many managers today who 
believe they can make people work to- 
ward the organizational purpose by be- 
ing “fair but firm.” This is an obvious 
compromise between the philosophy of 
the whip and that of the bribe. 

The continued existence of this con- 
ception is a pertinent illustration of our- 
failure as psychologists to coordinate 
“disassociated facts.” The facts of learn- 
ing experiments do not suggest that 
there is any important difference in the 
relative effectiveness of reward and pun- 
ishment as motivators. There is an in- 
dication that under some circumstances 
punishment may be more effective in the 
short run, reward in the long run. Gen- 
erally we treat them as equivalent. 


However, the facts of experiments on 
the consequences of frustration, some of 
the clinical facts of family relationships, 
facts emerging from studies of social 
perception, and ordinary observation all 
provide reason for believing that this 
short-run—long-run distinction is a crit- 
ical one. I suspect we could demon- 
strate quite readily that overemphasis 
on punishment (implied or actual) as a 
means to influence behavior in a con- 
tinuing relationship is virtually certain 
to defeat one’s purpose and to destroy 
the health of the relationship as well. 

I do not underestimate the complexi- 
ties of this problem, nor the difficulties 
involved in achieving integration of 
these “disassociated facts.” However, we 
may ask ourselves whether such facts 
are not actually misleading so long as 
they remain disassociated. 


The common and significant feature 
of these and of most other current man- 
agerial philosophies is the idea that 
people must be forced somehow to work 
toward the organizational purpose. Per- 
sonally, I believe we have plenty of 
psychological evidence for saying cate- 
gorically that such a conception of hu- 
man motivation is unsound. If one ex- 
pects to continue a relationship with 
people, it is not worth while to try to 
make them do anything. Granting the 
many qualifications that surround it, the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis is a 
sound working principle in human re- 
lations. Apathy or hostility, in their 
limited manifestations, are virtually in- 
evitable consequences for the manager 
who seeks to make people do his bid- 
ding. And the further consequence of 
either is defeat in some measure of the 
organizational purpose. 

The manager who conceives his task 
to be to create conditions such that the 
members of the organization will want 
to direct their efforts toward the organi- 
zational purpose is indeed a rare indi- 
vidual in my experience. Yet it would 
seem that this is exactly the way to 
achieve successful organized human ef- 
fort if it is true that the employment 
relation involves important needs, if it 
is true that all human behavior is di- 
rected toward need satisfaction, and if 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis is 
broadly valid. 

Perhaps you will grant for the mo- 
ment that if successful organized human 
effort in industry is to be achieved, man- 
agement must create conditions such 
that people will want to work toward 
the organizational objective. If you will, 
it may be profitable to consider what 
one or two of these conditions might be. 


CREATING CONFIDENCE 

At the head of my list of such condi- 
tions is what may be called “confi- 
dence.” By confidence I mean the 
genuine emotional conviction that one 
will be able reasonably to satisfy one’s 
needs through this employment relation- 
ship. Confidence does not rest on guar- 
antees or certainties; it is the belief 
merely that one will “get the best pos- 
sible break” from those who control 
one’s destiny in the organization. 

This characteristic is, I believe, the 
first essential for the success of any hu- 
man relationship. It is especially impor- 
tant when one group controls means for 
satisfying basic needs of other groups 
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in the relationship. In a free-enterprise 
economy, managers control jobs, and 
jobs to those whom they employ are 
vital means for need satisfaction. If 
people are occupied with the attempt 
to satisfy their needs and if the employ- 
ment relation is the source of means for 
satisfying critical needs, their first con- 
sideration must necessarily be “What 
kind of breaks can I expect from my 
employer?” 

Confidence is difficult to achieve, par- 
ticularly in large organizations. Much 
has been written about it, although 
rarely under this name. Many of the 
“disassociated facts” of industrial rela- 
tions studies relate to it in one way or 
another. Consider, for example, why 
good communication is considered so 
essential within industrial organizations. 
Consider why so much stress is put on 
the careful formulation, publication and 
administration of personnel policies. 
Why is emphasis put on advance notice 
to employees of changes affecting their 
welfare? Why must promotions and 
wage increases on a merit basis be so 
carefully administered, and why are 
elaborate seniority provisions usually in 


tional significance to them, hostilities 
are more easily aroused and expressed. 
This makes still more critical the exis- 
tence of genuine confidence. Without it 
successful human relations in industry 
are completely impossible. 

A couple of years ago I talked with 
the top management of a large company 
that had a remarkable change in the 
character of its industrial relations. For- 
merly this firm had been noted for con- 
flictual relations in an industry that was 
itself anything but successful along these 
lines. Yet in the space of about a year- 
and-a-half this situation had improved 
almost unbelievably. Hostile and dicta- 
torial labor leaders had been ousted by 
an aroused rank and file, grievances had 
dropped to a fraction of their former 
frequency, productivity had increased, 
relations had become almost idyllic. 

The story these managers told was 
simple. In desperation over the mess 
they had on their hands, they decided 
to make an honest, all-out attempt to 
act sincerely and openly on all matters 
affecting their employees. They began 
to publish the exact facts on important 
grievances even when management was 


There were no important economic 
changes, shifts in the political complex 
of the international union, or other ex- 
ternal factors affecting this situation 
during this period. This management 
told me, in a somewhat dazed fashion, 
that, as far as they could see, this single 
important change in their approach 
(implemented, of course, in a great 
many ways) was the only possible cause 
of the remarkable change in their rela- 
tionship. For me, as you can guess, the 
explanation was obvious: They had suc- 
ceeded in restoring their employees’ 
confidence in them. 

But confidence, although it is essen- 
tial, is not enough. By itself it will not 
necessarily create a situation in which 
people will work toward the organiza- 
tional purpose. They may be happy, but 
they will not necessarily be motivated 
to work. 

SATISFYING PERSONAL NEEDS 

A second essential, and I think equal- 
ly obvious, condition is that efforts 
directed toward the organizational goal 
must be directly associated with the sat- 
isfaction of personal needs. Here we en- 


counter several curious phenomena. | 


force when these policies have not been clearly in the wrong. They used every will mention but one: Practically all the * 
well administered? Why is the strategy means at their disposal to convince all means for need-satisfaction that workers th 
of “cards-face-up-on-the-table” rather levels of management, and through them — today obtain from their employment can ” 
than legalistic subterfuge urged in union the workers, of their genuine desire to be utilized only after they leave their * 
negotiation and grievance administra- give their employees “the best possible jobs. Wages cannot be used to satisfy ” 
tion? One major reason for the impor- _ break.” needs at work. Neither can vacations, ti 
tance of such things as these is that they om — = 
affect directly the confidence of em- 
ployees in their management. , 
The absence of confidence is appall- D 
ingly evident at all levels in many indus- 
trial organizations today. If employees it 
genuinely expected “the best break pos- fi 
sible” from management, would restric- r 
tion of output be so prevalent, would - 
militant and hostile unions flourish so “ 
well, would bitter strikes occur so fre- " 
quently, would union negotiations be P 
conducted in an atmosphere of so much t 
suspicion, would arbitration be so often s 
required? I think not. 
It is not until one explores some of 
the “disassociated facts” of clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry that the true 
significance of the employment relation- 


ship becomes apparent. It is a surrogate 
for, a modified continuation of the 
child-parent relationship, with much of 
the deep emotional ambivalence which 
characterizes that primary relation. Be- 
cause it is modified, and because people 
usually do not recognize its real emo- 


The conception that the function of management in the employment 
relationship is to make people work is psychologically unsound. 
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insurance benefits, pensions, recreation- 
al facilities, nor most of the other bene- 
fits provided by employers. 

This odd fact, along with increasing 
mechanization and the resultant de- 
skilling of industrial jobs, has an un- 
fortunate result: Work becomes a form 
of punishment to be endured for the 
sake of need-satisfactions obtained out- 
side of the work situation. 


Work can be fun, as we all know. 
However, modern industrial practices 
tend more and more to rob it of the cre- 
ative, egoistic and social satisfactions 
that could make it satisfying in itself. 
And, what is more important, many 
managers consider this to be right and 
proper. I remember a plant superin- 
tendent who objected strenuously to the 
inclusion of a sentence in an employee 
handbook because it contained refer- 
ence to the things “which make work 
fun.” He stated flatly that work is not 
fun and people should not be encour- 
aged to think it is. 

Does this phenomenon reflect the 
Biblical story of Adam and Eve’s pun- 
ishment: Henceforth they would be re- 
quired to get their food and raiment by 
the sweat of their brows? Is it a hang- 
over of the Puritan conviction that fun 
is sinful? I don’t know. But I do know 
that the purpose of industrial organiza- 
tions will never be particularly well 
achieved if the members of those organi- 
zations are encouraged to regard their 
work as a form of punishment. 


DILUTING PARTICIPATION 

To create the situation where work is 
itself genuinely satisfying, quite apart 
from the delayed rewards it provides, 
requires drastic revision of many man- 
agerial policies. It requires above all a 
sufficient change in management’s con- 
ception of the employment relationship 
and of its own prerogatives to permit 
the development of genuine consultative 
supervision at every level of the organi- 
zation. Unless one appreciates the “par- 
ental surrogate” character of the em- 
ployment relationship, management’s 
wariness with respect to this change will 
come as a surprise. Every rationaliza- 
tion and every side-stepping technique 
in the book are used to dilute the par- 
ticipation of workers, and even of lower 
and middle management, in the process 
of solving the real problems of the en- 
terprise. The usual “suggestion system” 
is a good example of such dilution. So 
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are most “joint committees.” Yet gen- 
uine participation, to the point of deep 
emotional involvement of all members 
of the organization, is about the only 
source of satisfaction in the industrial 
setting for a considerable number of 
powerful human needs. Among these are 
needs for achievement, knowledge, pres- 
tige, creative activity, group approval, 
and power. 


To make work itself genuinely satis- 
fying may require also a considerable 
modification of the engineer’s concep- 
tion of efficiency. It is difficult to get 
him to recognize that there may be a 
difference between the most technically 
efficient method and the method that 
best achieves the organizational pur- 
pose. Engineering analyses and predic- 
tions of cost reduction are apt to be 
misleading in this respect. I could cite 
some dramatic situations where greater 
productivity at lower cost has been the 
result of a compromise with technical 
efficiency because the technically efh- 
cient method removed too much human 
satisfaction from work. In plant layout, 
process engineering, time - and - motion 
study, organizational planning, machine 
design, and many other phases of man- 
agement, we would do well to ponder 
Chester Barnard’s distinction between 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


In this same connection I have won- 
dered a good deal whether the time 
honored practice of relating individual 
wages to individual performance is as 
effective as we think it is—even at man- 
agement levels. Certainly there is be- 
ginning to be a body of evidence, some 
of it developed by the work of my for- 
mer colleague, Joseph Scanlon, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
thet a properly formulated, cooperative 
“cost-reduction sharing plan” can ac- 
complish remarkable results. Examina- 
tion of some of the “disassociated facts” 
in the psychological literature of com- 
petition and cooperation, as well as di- 
rect observation in industrial plants, 
might lead one to expect something of 


the kind. 


Although it is bromidic today to state 
that wages are not the only incentive for 
human effort, I wonder if industry has 
really even begun to utilize the other 
possible incentives? Not that money is 
unimportant. It is the means for satisfy- 
ing a great variety of vital needs. What 
is more, Scanlon’s work suggests that 


we haven't given nearly enough study to 
the problem of the most effective use of 
financial incentives themselves. 


INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION? 

Wage and salary administration con- 
sists customarily in a double process: 
(1) determining the worth of the job 
or position, and (2) determining the 
contribution of the individual and re- 
warding him accordingly. It is this sec- 
ond phase of wage and salary adminis- 
tration that I think needs critical re- 
examination. 


In the first place, despite our elab- 
orately conceived techniques for evalu- 
ating individual performance, are we 
able to do a sufficiently accurate job to 
justify the minute differentiations that 
are customarily made? I strongly sus- 
pect not. In the second place, and much 
more importantly, have we recognized 
the actual consequences of even the best 
administered program of individual 
evaluation for wage purposes on the 
people evaluated? Does the process, as 
we so logically and casually assume, in- 
crease the efforts of the individual to- 
ward the organizational purpose? Or 
does it, more often than not, create re- 
sentments and protective behavior that 
may lower the individual’s value as well 
as his morale? Does it build team-work 
and sincere cooperation, or does it un- 
dermine them? To cite but a simple il- 
lustration: What are the results for the 
individual, of an evaluation of medioc- 
rity, and no wage increase, therefore. 
when he is an employee of twenty or 
twenty-five years’ service who is no 
longer at his peak but whose loyalty 
and conscientiousness (before the evalu- 
ation at least) are beyond question? 


What would happen, do you suppose, 
if we ceased to use performance evalua- 
tions as a basis for individual wage ad- 
justment—if, in fact, we ceased to relate 
individual performance with individual 
wages except as base rates were set by 
some form of job evaluation? Perform- 
ance evaluations would be used, if at 
all, to measure growth and develop- 
ment, with the motivation for these de- 
rived from other aspects of the em- 
ployment relationship. Where necessary, 
performance evaluations might be used 
to terminate employment. Additional fi- 
nancial rewards would be correlated 
with an over-all organization measure 
of the degree to which the purpose of 
the enterprise was being achieved and 
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be paid at frequent intervals as a per- 
centage—equal for all employees—of 
base wages. 

I know of plants in which such a 
scheme has doubled and trebled the re- 
sults previously obtained under the 
usual individual wage incentive plans. 
Moreover, in several of those plants 
management members and office work- 
ers share in the financial rewards on an 
equal percentage basis with factory 
workers. It is an eye opener to watch 
the handling, by employees rather than 
management, of the shirker in these situ- 
ations. It is equally impressive to see 
the development of emotional involve- 
ment in the organizational purpose and 
the striking spirit of cooperation mani- 
fested at all levels even when economic 
conditions threaten severe frustration. 
Only direct observation of such situa- 
tions can convey how remarkably un- 
typical they are in the quality of their 
human relations. Remember, the com- 
mon objective of the members of these 
organizations is the production of goods 
and services at a profit. Moreover, they 
are achieving it. 

Of course there are definite techniques 
utilized in these plants to provide op- 
portunities for the satisfaction of those 
social and egoistic needs that are nor- 
mally frustrated in the industrial situa- 
tion, and to tie those satisfactions to the 
achievement of the economic purpose of 
the enterprise. The important fact for 
my immediate point is that individual 
performance is not measured. The mea- 
sure of performance is the degree to 
which the organizational goal is 
achieved by the whole organization. It 
has become a common purpose for the 
members because its achievement means 
the satisfaction of a great variety of per- 
sonal needs, including those money can 
satisfy. 

Perhaps I have wandered too far 
afield. However, this question of finan- 
cial incentives is encumbered with a 
host of traditions. Many of them are the 
outgrowth of implicit assumptions about 
human behavior that could stand criti- 
cal examination. Moreover, it is a sub- 
ject with which an adequate theory of 
organized human effort must inevitably 
treat. 

Let me try now to summarize. Our 
free-enterprise economy is under fire to- 
day. It is more than possible that the 
occurrence of another major depression 
could lead to its abandonment in favor 


of another type of economy. But it is 
an open question whether the ills of the 
free-enterprise system are in large part 
the result of our failure to deal success- 
fully with the problems of human rela- 
tions within that system. Such problems, 
or related ones, might conceivably 
wreck any economic system. 

The “disassociated facts” that com- 
prise the field of industrial relations 
today cannot provide us with an answer 
to that question or with solutions to 
those problems. We require an_inte- 
grated theory of organized human effort 
in industry. In its absence we may 
perpetuate philosophies, policies, and 
practices that are actually inimical to 
sound human relations and to the 
achievement of the economic purpose 
of the enterprise. 

Some of the current problems of hu- 
man relations in industry are the conse- 
quence of the psychologically unsound 
conception that the function of manage- 
ment in the employment relationship is 
to make people work toward the pur- 
pose of producing and selling goods or 
services at a profit. An integrated theory 
of organized human effort would dem- 
onstrate that this conception is incon- 
sistent with the facts of human motiva- 
tion in relationships and that it ignores 
the implications of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis. It would stress 
the soundness of creating conditions 
such that people would want to achieve 
the organizational purpose rather than 
trying to make them do so. 

Such a theory would indicate the 
fundamental importance of employee 


confidence in management. It would re. 
examine critically the whole question of 
incentives, with particular attention to 
those important needs that may be satis- 
fied directly in the work situation. It 
would perhaps question the emphasis 
customarily placed upon the relation- 
ship between individual performance 
and individual financial rewards. It 
might outline some hitherto ignored 
conditions for cooperation and question 
some of the supposed consequences of 
certain kinds of individual competition, 

There are two other aspects of this 
subject. First, what would we do with a 
theory such as I am proposing if we had 
it? Its mere existence would not change 
the world much. The whole difficult sub- 
ject of the role of the expert, of the pros 
and cons of “manipulation” of human 
behavior, is involved here. 

Second, psychologists need to learn 
themselves how to function successfully 
in organized groups that include repre- 
sentatives of many other disciplines. The 
theory I am asking for will necessarily 
involve collaboration and conflictual “ac- 
commodation”—to borrow Clark Kerr’s 
term—among all the social sciences. 

I have mentioned some of my con- 
ceptions. Frankly, I am not too con- 
cerned as to whether other psychologists 
agree with my ideas. I am eager to have 
all social scientists who work in the field 
of industrial relations devote a signifi- 
cant amount of time and energy to the 
development of a valid theory of organ- 
ized human effort, and to experiments 
that will test its major hypotheses. That 
is a challenge worthy of the best in us. 


The project must, either 


month. 


Modern Industry Award 


The Modern Industry Award of $1,000 will be presented in 
1950 to the Chapter of the Society for Advancement of Management 
which, in the opinion of the judges, has completed the most valuable 
Chapter project during the current year. 


(1) Add new, useful knowledge on scientific management, or 
advance the art and practice of management in the area 
served by the Chapter, or 

(2) Advance public understanding of the creative and construc- 
tive role of scientific management in modern society. 


The award, which is offered by Eldridge Haynes, publisher of 
Modern Industry, is to be used in the development and implementation 
of another project which will further the advancement of the science of 
management and its applications in the area served by that Chapter. 

The award will be presented at the Society’s annual meeting, next 
fall. Project rules will be announced in a more detailed story next 
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-qyomroneie in her new position as the 
!% major political and economic bal- 
ance wheel of the democratic world, has 
responsibilities which are unparalleled 
in modern history. How adequately we 
measure up to our new destiny depends 
in large measure on our ability to main- 
tain a stable, highly productive, and 
ever progressive economy. 

We have been moving in high gear 
since the end of the war. The backlog of 
consumer demand resulting from war- 
time shortages, our large expenditures 
for national defense and foreign assis- 
tance, and the sizable investments made 
by industry i+ new plant and equipment 
are the stimulants that induced the high- 
level activity we witnessed after the war. 
We set new records in national income, 
in numbers of people productively em- 
ployed, and in physical volume of out- 
put in peacetime, and it is only in recent 
months that these measures of our eco- 
nomic well-being have showed signs of 
retreating to less favorable levels. 


THE ECONOMIC FABRIC 

We cannot, under present circum- 
stances, afford a period of economic 
stagnation and low level of investment 
in capital goods such as we experienced 
in the thirties. Nations whose political 
and economic philosophy is inimical to 
our own are virtually looking over our 
shoulder to discover signs of weakness 
in our national household, for they know 
the propaganda value of any rifts in our 
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economic fabric. We must prove by our 
performance that our economic system 
based on individual freedom of thought 
and action can provide all groups in the 
community with jobs, security and a 
high standard of living. In this way we 
will confound our enemies and give en- 
couragement to those who look to us for 
precept and example. 

The fact that taxes are absorbing 
about one-quarter of the national income 
makes their economic effect a matter of 
primary concern. Our economic vitality 
and progress depend now, as they al- 
ways have, on a generous supply of ven- 
ture or equity funds flowing readily into 
productive enterprises. Features of our 
tax system which unduly restrict the sup- 
ply of venture capital and discourage 
risk-taking must be seriously re-exam- 
ined and corrected. 


VENTURE CAPITAL 

An adequate supply of venture capital 
is essential if we are to improve our 
standard of living and increase our na- 
tional strength. Without it our economic 
machine will cease to expand and will 
be unable to provide the new job oppor- 
tunities that our rapidly growing labor 
force demands. Venture capital also 
makes possible the development of new 
products, affords the means to finance 
the adoption of new industrial tech- 
niques that increase the productivity of 
labor, and keeps alive competition — a 
spur to efficiency and lower prices. 


Jobs and Taxes 


By EMIL SCHRAM 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


in collaboration with 
FRANKLIN COLE & CO., Economic Consultants 


There is a new development in Amer- 

ican economic life — the search for 

individual security. There is today the 

paradoxical situation of a large vol- 

ume of individual saving and a grow- 

ing scarcity of venture funds flowing 
into productive enterprise. 


The fact that the venture capital posi- 
tion of this country has been suffering 
progressive deterioration in recent years 
has been clearly reflected in the thin and 
depressed equity capital markets and in 
other ways. The large postwar moderni- 
zation and expansion programs we have 
witnessed do not prove the existence of 
an ample and dependable supply of ven- 
ture capital for future industrial growth. 
The funds for financing postwar expan- 
sion have come largely from (1) liquid 
assets accumulated by business firms 
during the war, (2) earnings retained 
out of profits generated during a period 
of record prosperity and (3) borrowed 
money. 

Since the liquid assets of business 
have been reduced to the point where 
they bear about the same relation to 
sales as in prewar years, we cannot look 
to them as a continuing source of capi- 
tal funds. Retained earnings cannot be 
expected to be adequate to our needs in 
all future circumstances, and they do in 
fact fail as a source of funds in times 
of declining business activity when capi- 
tal investment is most useful in stimulat- 
ing the economy. Furthermore, _re- 
tained earnings are not available for the 
establishment of new enterprises that are 
frequently the spearheads of economic 
advance and the guarantors of continued 
and healthy competition. 

Finally, continued reliance on _ bor- 
rowed money is not to be encouraged. 
Capital structures heavily burdened with 
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debt are vulnerable to depressions, mak- 
ing the whole economy less able to resist 
cumulative downward spirals that are 
inevitably accompanied by mass unem- 
ployment. It is also significant that debt 
securities themselves become unsafe in 
the absence of adequate equity financ- 
ing. On the other hand, if concerns with 
fluctuating earnings take the conserva- 
tive course of refusing to incur the fixed 
charges that debt financing involves, 
they are forced to forego expansion and 
modernization programs when ready 
sources of equity capital are lacking. We 
must also remember that borrowed capi- 
tal is not generally available to new and 
small undertakings unless they are al- 
ready assured of considerable equity 
investment. 

We shall be making a tragic mistake 
if we expect that these three sources of 
funds will be adequate for our future 
investment needs. We have already 
reached a point where economic expan- 
sion and progress are being inhibited by 
the scarcity of equity money. Some of 
the largest and best known firms with 
easiest access to the capital markets are 
finding equity funds so costly that they 
are deciding to abandon plans for fur- 
ther expansion. The plight of small busi- 
nesses is even more serious, for they 
work against the additional disadvan- 
tages of being less familiar to investors 
and of having much higher proportional 
expenses for floating their smaller stock 
issues. Finally, we must not forget the 
least articulate group—people who are 
thwarted in their plans for establishing 
new businesses because they are unable 
to save enough from their current in- 
come after taxes or to obtain the back- 
ing of people who are willing to risk 
their savings. 

We are faced today with the almost 
paradoxical fact that we have a large 
volume of individual saving and at the 
same time a growing scarcity of venture 
funds flowing into productive enterprise. 
Two basic developments that have oc- 
curred in our economy in recent decades 
are responsible for drying up the stream 
of risk capital. 

One oi these developments is the in- 
creasing preference on the part of many 
people for security as opposed to risk. 
This fundamental change in attitude is 
reflected in the larger share of individ- 
ual savings now going into insurance, 
savings accounts, governmental securi- 
ties and similar relatively riskless invest- 


ments. The search for individual security 
is not, of course, a phenomenon peculiar 
to the United States. It is observable in 
most parts of the modern world, and it 
has fostered, and has in turn been fos- 
tered by, increased governmental inter- 
vention in economic affairs. 


INDIVIDUAL SECURITY 

No one should deny that security for 
the individual is a desirable aim or that 
governmental action at many points is 
necessary to protect individuals against 
the frequently harsh operation of the 
competitive economy. Through unem- 
ployment compensation, old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, and similar programs, 
a large section of our population has 
been given a measure of protection, and, 
as soon as our governmental finances 
permit, the scope and coverage of our 
security programs should be expanded 
so that no one need fear insecurity re- 
sulting from factors beyond his control. 
We must always remember, however, 
that the search for more and more 
complete security inevitably inhibits eco- 
nomic change and progress, and we 
must not carry the quest for security so 
far that it depresses the standard of liv- 
ing in America as it already has done 
in some European countries. 

The second major fact to be consid- 
ered in connection with the equity 
capital problem is that a continually 
growing share of the national income 
has been passing through the hands of 
the Federal Treasury during the past 
twenty years. The heavy total tax bur- 
den of recent years has greatly accen- 
tuated the structural defects of our exist- 
ing tax system. It is our contention that 


Restriction of capital slows down re- 
search, dynamo of industrial progress. 


since taxes will probably be high as long 
as world conditions remain disturbed, 
every possible effort should be made to 
correct those features of the tax sys. 
tem that are discouraging independence, 
newness, growth, and competitive vigor, 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON TAXES 

We offer the following recommenda- 

tions on tax policy: 

1. Make a start in eliminating the 
unjust double taxation of dividend 
income by allowing individuals to 
take a credit equal to 10 percent 
of their dividends on common 
stocks when computing their in- 
come tax liability. 

2. Revise the treatment of capital 
gains and losses by reducing the 
tax rate on long-term gains to 10 
percent, increasing to $5,000 the 
amount by which capital losses 
can be offset against ordinary in- 
come each year, and shortening 
the holding period to three 
months. 


These recommendations are made 
with the object of reducing existing tax 
impediments to the creation and flow of 
venture capital that make it difficult for 
industry to increase the efficiency of 
labor and provide more job opportuni- 
ties. They are based on the foregoing 
analysis of the way in which certain fea- 
tures of our tax structure are restricting 
the dynamic elements in our economy to 
an extent that we cannot afford in the 
present critical period. They are not 
made on the assumption that federal 
budgets can be reduced materially in the 
near future, however desirable that pros- 
pect might be. Neither are they offered 
as suggestions for increasing total tax 
yields, although we believe they would 
in the main have that effect. 


During recent years, various plans 
have been advanced to eliminate or at 
least alleviate the double taxation of 
dividends that was made complete by the 
Revenue Act of 1936. Many of the pro- 
posed plans aim at integration of busi- 
ness and personal income taxes. There is 
no doubt that full integration is the best 
solution to the problem of dividend 
taxation, and in the words of Professor 
Groves of the University of Wisconsin, 
“No phase of taxation offers more op- 
portunity for gain in both equity and 
non-repressiveness than the integration 
of corporate and personal income taxes.” 
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We do not believe, however, that the 
pressing need for placing dividend taxa- 
tion on a more rational basis and re- 
vitalizing our capital markets can be 
deferred until such time as we are pre- 
pared to make the basic revisions in our 
tax structure that a thorough-going in- 
tegration plan would involve. 

A limited tax credit to individual tax- 
payers for dividend income is, on the 
other hand, a ready method of partially 
eliminating a serious tax injustice and 
encouraging equity investment. This ap- 
proach involves essentially a return to 
the tax treatment accorded dividends in 
the United States between 1918 and 
1936. The 10 percent tax credit for divi- 
dend income recently adopted in Canada 
represents a similar approach to the 
problem. The simplicity and directness 
of such plans have brought them to the 
forefront of attention in recent years. 


We urge the immediate revision of the 
law to permit individuals to deduct from 
their income tax liability an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the dividends 
they have received on common stocks. 
This measure would have the effect of 
reducing the tax rate on dividend in- 
come by 10 percentage points for all 
income groups. People in the lower 
income tax brackets would enjoy the 
larger proportional reduction in the rate 
of tax paid on dividend income. In the 
lowest bracket, where combined normal 
and surtaxes take nearly 20 percent of 
additions to income, the tax on divi- 
dends received would be cut in half. 


The adoption of this plan would not 
be unrealistic from the point of view 
of federal revenues. In 1948, a record 
year, dividend distributions in the 
United States totalled $7.8 billion. It is 
estimated that about 10 percent of the 
total represented dividends on preferred 
stock. For instance, common. stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
paid dividends of $3,806 million in 
1948; preferred stocks listed on the Ex- 
change paid $414 million. The ratio of 
preferred to total dividend distributions 
was thus 9.8 percent. It is also estimated 
that another 15 percent represented in- 
tercorporate dividends and dividends 
going to institutions and individuals not 
subject to income taxation. Common 
stock dividends subject to the personal 
income tax thus were probably about $6 
billion. If we allow individuals to reduce 
their tax liability by a sum equal to 10 
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percent of their common stock divi- 
dends, the maximum reduction in fed- 
eral tax receipts would be approximately 
$600 million. It should also be pointed 
out that possibly there would be no loss 
of revenue because the tax credit would 
tend to increase the amount of taxable 
income at the personal level by encour- 
aging larger dividend distributions. 


The combined high corporate and 
high personal taxes levied on distributed 
corporate income leave little incentive 
for present-day savers or for those hold- 
ing savings accumulated in the past to 
invest in common stocks. Our suggestion 
for attacking the problem of the unjust 
and burdensome double taxation of divi- 
dend income could be put into effect 
quickly and with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative disturbance. It would stimu- 
late equity investment right now when 
it must be stimulated if industry is to 
continue to grow in step with our 
increasing labor force. 

We would make the further recom- 
mendation that in subsequent years the 
amount of the tax credit be increased, 
so that we will be moving in the direc- 
tion of the complete integration of cor- 
porate and personal income taxes that 
we suggested previously as a desirable 
ultimate goal. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAXATION 

The risk of incurring losses in enter- 
prise is inherent in any type of economic 
system unless the members of the econ- 
omy are willing to sacrifice change and 
progress. Since we are neither willing to 
accept nor able to afford economic stag- 
nation in America, we cannot eliminate 
the risks of enterprise, and it is, there- 
fore, particularly important that we re- 
duce the present tax bias against risk- 
taking. 

Our earlier discussion led us to the 
conclusion that the present tax treatment 
of capital gains and losses is seriously 
discouraging risk-taking. People decide 
to invest in enterprise only after they 
weigh the considerations in a sort of 
mental balance. Into one side goes the 
positive factor, the possible gains to 
be made; into the other goes the nega- 
tive factor, the likelihood of suffering a 
loss. Investments are made only if peo- 
ple with available funds feel that the 
positive factor outweighs the negative. 
Two changes in capital gains taxes 
would do much to redress the balance 


and make potential investors more will- 
ing to participate in risky ventures than 
they are under the present one-sided 
system which taxes gains heavily and 
allows only restricted loss offsets. One 
approach is to liberalize loss allowances, 
the other is to reduce the rate of taxa- 
tion on capital gains. We strongly rec- 
ommend action in both directions. 


It is not enough that capital losses can 
be offset against capital gains. An in- 
dividual investor may have no gain at 
all against which to cancel realized 
losses. If, on the other hand, he has par- 
ticipated in successful ventures as well 
as unsuccessful ones, he may find it 
difficult or unwise to sell his interests 
at a particular time merely to establish 
offsetting gains. The present additional 
provision that allows losses to be offset 
against $1,000 of ordinary income in 
the year they occur and in each of five 
subsequent years is also insufficient. 
Even after six years, the taxpayer who 
suffered a large loss can offset a total of 
only $6,000 against ordinary income. 
This represents, in effect, $12,000 of 
long-term capital loss, a much less sig- 
nificant sum than it was in 1942 when 
the present tax provisions were adopted. 
We recommend that the extent to which 
losses can be offset against ordinary in- 
come should be increased to $5,000 for 
the year in which losses occur and an 
equal amount in each of the carryover 
years. A liberalization of loss allow- 
ances would do a great deal to remove 
one of the most serious tax impediments 
to our industrial development and 
growth. It would be of especial help in 
the uncertain days ahead as business be- 
comes increasingly competitive and the 
hazards of enterprise become accent- 
uated. Sumner Slichter has proposed 
permitting losses to be offset against or- 
dinary income when they occur, limiting 
the amount so offset to 50 percent of an 
individual’s total tax liability or to 
$100,000, whichever is smaller. We 
agree with Professor Slichter that this 
would help reduce the tendency of taxes 
to discourage new investment in uncer- 
tain periods, and we think his sugges- 
tion should be given consideration as 
soon as the federal budget position 
permits. 

Looking at the other side of the bal- 
ance, risk-taking would also be encour- 
aged by a reduction in the capital gains 
tax rate. Such a move would, of course, 
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increase the possible reward an investor 
could hope to realize from participation 
in any given venture and hence would 
make all investment opportunities ap- 
pear more attractive. We recommend the 
adoption at the present time of a flat 
rate of 10 percent for long-term capital 
gains. The maximum effective rate was 
raised to the present 25 percent by the 
Revenue Act of 1942. The maximum 
rates then in effect had been adopted in 
1938 and were 15 percent on gains from 
assets held over two years and 20 per- 
cent on gains from assets held from 
eighteen to twenty-four months. 


DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 

The 1942 Act was the first revenue 
act of the World War II period. It made 
drastic increases in taxes on wages and 
other determinable income, and it was 
felt by the Ways and Means Committee 
to be “only proper that some additional 
tax should be derived in this emergency 
from capital gains.” We are faced in 
1949 with an entirely different set of 
conditions and a different kind of emer- 
gency. Our problem now is not to collect 
as much as possible in taxes in order to 
combat wartime inflationary pressures; 
we must now think in terms of stimulat- 
ing risk investment so that our economy 
will retain its vigor. 

Taxes on realized long-term capital 
gains under present provisions of the 
law range from approximately 10 per- 
cent when the taxpayer is in the lowest 
taxable income bracket to a maximum 
of 25 percent. If a flat rate of 10 percent 
is substituted for the present arrange- 
ment, not only would the flow of venture 
capital be stimulated but the sale of ap- 
preciated assets would be encouraged 
and less injustice would be done to peo- 
ple who have had purely illusory gains 
that merely reflect the general inflation- 
ary trend of recent years. 


We make the further recommendation 
that the time during which assets must 
be held before a realized appreciation is 
taxed as long-term capital gain be short- 
ened from the present period of six 
months to three months. The knowledge 
that any gain from an investment held 
less than six months will be taxed at the 
high income tax rates now in effect dis- 
courages investors from taking risks, 
especially at a time like the present when 
even the near future is so unpredictable. 
Under present conditions, a holding pe- 


riod of three months would be a more 
logical dividing line between trading 
and investment than the longer period. 


We firmly believe that the above rec- 
ommended changes in the treatment of 
capital gains and losses would not cause 
any diminution in federal revenues and 
that they would in fact soon increase 
the flow of revenue into the Treasury. 
The more liberal treatment of losses, 
while it would involve some immediate 
sacrifice of revenue, would ultimately 
result in increased income and other tax 
receipts because of the stimulus it would 
give to enterprise. The lower rate on 
capital gains and shorter holding period 
would encourage the owners of appre- 
ciated assets to sell and realize their 
gains. Capital gains, differing from in- 
come which flows in a steady stream, are 
realized only at the option of taxpayers. 


In 1942, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
recognized the special nature of capital 
gains, and it declared that “since the 
realization of a capital gain is solely a 
matter within the discretion of the tax- 
payer, a too high capital-gain tax will 
lose rather than gain revenue for the 
Government.” Although the committee 
approved the increase in the maximum 
effective rate on long-term capital gains 
to the present 25 percent level, it did so 
on the assumption that the increased 
rate was not so high that it would “re- 
tard capital transactions.” There has 
been a great appreciation in the value 
of tangible capital assets and a lesser 
appreciation in security prices over pre- 
war years, and we are convinced that 
the high tax rate has now become a 
serious barrier to the sale of such assets 
and deprives the Treasury of consider- 
able amounts of potential revenue. 


We must stay continually alert to the 
danger of tax policies that discourage 
the risk-taking inherent in enterprise 
and cause both new savings and existing 
pools of funds to take shelter in “safe” 
investments. Unfortunately, a drying up 
of the supply of venture capital is not 
generally accompanied by spectacular 
danger signals of the sort that arouse 
people to action. The resulting dete- 
rioration in national productivity and 
living standards is not immediate or 
dramatic but comes slowly and almost 
imperceptibly, and there is no specific 
way to compare the performance of the 
economy with what it might have been 


if investment had not been impeded. In 
fact, one of the ironical consequences 
of governmental policies that result in 
shutting off the flow of equity funds is 
to make it appear that the government 
itself is the only source of capital, jobs, 
and the spirit of enterprise. We hold 
firmly to the position that the surest 
road to economic progress is through 
the time-tested American system of pri- 
vate enterprise and that our system is 
more compatible with freedom of indi- 
vidual action and democracy than any 
other. We are equally convinced that we 
must give that system a fair chance to 
survive and prosper by mitigating the 
handicaps which certain features of our 
tax laws place upon it and which 
threaten to destroy the sources of its 
vitality. 

The nearly one and a half million 
young people who have completed their 
education this year are entitled to an 
opportunity to make themselves useful 
citizens, contributing through their own 
efforts to raising their living standards 
over those of the preceding generation. 
Their first requisite is a job. Private in- 
dustry can be relied on to provide an 
ever-increasing number of jobs and the 
tools necessary for such jobs when tax 
laws permit the necessary venture sav- 
ings to be formed and encourage their 
constructive use. The proposals we have 
made in this report, if adopted promptly, 
could provide the stimulus for an era of 
economic growth and individual eco- 
nomic progress even greater than any 
we have thus far achieved. 


Conferences to Come 


MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 


Chicago Chapter, S.A.M. 
“Reducing Operating Costs” 


Northwestern University 
(Chicago Campus) 


Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1950 


FirtH ANNuAL S.A.M. Time Stupy AND 
MeETHOps CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York 
April 20, 21, 1950 
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What Is the I. L. O.? 


By W. L. McGRATH 
President. The Williamson Heater Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The author reports on the activity of 


an international labor agency—insptr- 


ing and otherwise, 


and asks if it is 


within Constitutional intent to permit 


legislation of labor statutes by treaty. 


| AST June, at the invitation of the 
*United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, I attended the 32d In- 
ternational Labor Conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization as one 
of seven advisers to my good friend, 
Charles P. McCormick, President of Mc- 
Cormick and Company, who represented 
the employers of the United States at the 
Conference. 

Up until that time I had given little 
thought to the International Labor Or- 
ganization. I knew that there was such a 
thing, but I had assumed, like a lot of 
American business men, that it was sim- 
ply a meeting where labor leaders from 
different countries got together and ex- 
changed theories. Actually, the I.L.0. is 
an international body having an official 
standing with the Governments of most 
of the countries of the world. It was es- 
tablished following the first World War 
as an offshoot of the League of Nations, 
and its organization was outlined in the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Organization was set up in the 
expectation that by this medium of in- 
terchange of ideas, better working 
standards and practices could be devel- 
oped throughout the world. The United 
States did not take an active part in the 
Organization at that time, but has par- 
ticipated in the annual conferences since 
1933. 

After World War II, the Organization 
became an agency of United Nations. So 
the International Labor Conference is 
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not just a meeting of labor leaders. It is 
literally a Conference of nations. Each 
participating nation has four represen- 
tatives; two representing Government, 
one representing labor, and one repre- 
senting employers. 

For the 1949 session, the United 
States Delegates were Senator Herbert 
R. O’Conor and Philip M. Kaiser of the 
Department of Labor, representing Gov- 
ernment; George P. Delaney, of the 
American Federation of Labor, repre- 
senting labor, and Charles P. McCor- 
mick, President of McCormick and 
Company, representing employers. 

The work of the Conference consists 
of formulating suggested laws or rec- 
ommendations designed to protect the 
workers’ rights, raise their standards, 
improve their working conditions, make 
immigration of workers easier, etc. It 
then endeavors to have these laws or 
recommendations adopted in the various 
member countries. 

At this Summer’s Conference 50 na- 
tions were represented, and most of the 
delegates brought advisers with them. 
The total number of delegates and ad- 
visers was 541. 

The sessions were held in the Palais 
des Nations at Geneva, one of the most 
beautiful and modern buildings in the 
world. Every seat in this great hall is 
wired and equipped with hearing in- 
struments for each member so that si- 
multaneous translation can be made 
instantaneously in all of the languages 
approved for official use. 


Most of the actual work was done by 
tripartite committees. The agenda of the 
Conference was worked out in advance 
in the I.L.0.’s permanent office in Gen- 
eva, where there is a staff of several 
hundred people. After preliminary dis- 
cussion in the Conference, each subject 
was then referred to a committee, on 
which were representatives of Govern- 
ment, labor, and employers. After it was 
debated in committee, and some sort of 
agreement reached, it went back for de- 
bate and final decision before the full 
Conference. 


AN INSPIRING GROUP 

It was most inspiring to me to watch 
this Conference function. Here were peo- 
ple of all nationalities, religions, tradi- 
tions, trying earnestly together to reach 
agreement on a common cause. There 
were some zealots in the group, of 
course, and some no doubt grinding po- 
litical axes—but on the whole, I think 
most of the people were sincere men and 
women, trying honestly to do a job. 
While many of their ideas and theories 
differed greatly from my own and those 
of most Americans, I nevertheless was 
impressed by the fact that here were 
people from most of the countries of the 
world trying to arrive at some sort of 
mutual understanding by discussion and 
debate. | think this indicates the pattern 
to be followed if, some day, we hope to 
have world peace. 


A FOREIGN PHILOSOPHY 

On that score, the Conference was a 
very encouraging experience. But on 
that score only—for as the discussions 
continued, it became more and more ap- 
parent that the thinking of most of the 
delegates was absolutely foreign to the 
spirit and the philosophy of the United 
States and our system of free enterprise 
and opportunity. 

Most of these men were thinking in 
terms of State Socialism or Government 
regimentation. 

Russia was not represented officially ; 
but unofficially, Russia was represented 
by Poland and Czechoslovakia. Many 
left-wing ideas were brought forth. How- 
ever, the Communists were much in 
the minority. The delegates thinking in 
terms of State Socialism, or Government 
regimentation, were the representatives 
from England, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Central European countries, 
the Mediterranean countries, from 
Australia, from South America — in 
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short, from most of the nations there 
represented. The fact is that the United 
States, Switzerland and Canada are 
practically the only countries left in the 
world today with a Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem reasonably unimpaired by State 
Socialism or Government dictation. The 
natural thinking of most of the delegates, 
therefore, was to the effect that people 
should be made to do so-and-so by the 


Government. 


LABOR DELEGATES 

Another disturbing angle is the fact 
that in practically every case the Gov- 
ernment delegates were, to all practical 
purposes, labor delegates. The outcome 
was that, except when there was a dis- 
agreement inside the ranks of labor on 
a point at issue, the voting was usually 
3 to 1, with the two Government and the 
one labor delegate standing together on 
one side, and the employer delegate 
standing alone on the other. 

It is utterly impossible, therefore, for 
employer representatives ever to win a 
point. All they can do is to modify, in- 
sofar as possible, the stand taken by the 
Government and labor combination. 

This would not be so alarming if the 
Conference merely issued recommenda- 
tions and let it go at that. But that isn’t 
the case. At times the Conference does 
issue recommendations, but its main 
function is to enact “Conventions,” 
which are, in fact, model drafts of laws 
it wants incorporated in the statutes of 
member countries. 


Remember, the International Labor 
Organization is an international body 
with legal standing and authority, and 
the Conventions it drafts are binding 
upon member countries to this extent: 
Each member country is supposed, as a 
part of its treaty with the other coun- 
tries, to submit Conventions to its own 
law-making body for ratification. If ap- 
proved, the Convention then becomes a 
part of the law of the land. 


Se, at Geneva, part of the time was 
spent in drafting new Conventions, and 
part of the time was spent in asking 
delegates from various countries: “Why 
hasn’t your country ratified our latest 
Conventions?” 


In theory, that may sound very harm- 
less and rather praiseworthy. But, as I 
said before, most of these delegates are 
thinking and planning from the stand- 
point of State Socialism and Govern- 
ment regimentation — not from the 
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In the center foreground: Charles Me- 
Cormick, U. S. Delegate, and Adviser 
W. L. McGrath at the Geneva Conference. 


standpoint of the Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem. Furthermore, because of the current 
general working agreement between 
Government and labor, they are think- 
ing in terms of self-interest of labor 
unions. Now, how does all this affect us 
here in the United States? 


FOR SENATE ACTION 

When the International Labor Con- 
ference issues a Convention, our Depart- 
ment of Labor and our State Depart- 
ment, if they feel so inclined, may 
recommend to the President that the 
Convention be incorporated into our la- 
bor laws. The President may then, if he 
is so inclined, recommend such action 
to the Senate. The Senate may then 
ratify that Convention as a part of a 
treaty, by a two-thirds majority. 

Thus the Convention can become part 
of the law of the land, without its ever 
having reached the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Already four such Con- 
ventions have been ratified by the U.S. 
Senate. Those four all have to do with 
working conditions of seamen on ocean- 
going ships. There is nothing wrong 
with them, and they probably set up 
standards that were long since exceeded 
in the case of American seamen—but, 
nevertheless, a precedent for Senate ac- 
tion has been set. 

A number of Conventions approved 
last year may shortly come up for rati- 
fication; and the Labor Department is 
urging the ratification of the Conven- 
tions adopted this summer. 

As you can see, the door is wide open 
to some alarming possibilities. A ma- 
jority at an International Labor Confer- 
ence might pass a Convention definitely 
in the category of State Socialism and 
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completely opposed to the spirit of our 
system of freedom, initiative and oppor- 
tunity. A labor-minded Administration 
and Senate, by ratifying this Convention, 
could then legally enforce it through 
governmental agency personnel. Even if 
the House of Representatives were op- 
posed to it, the House would have no 
say in the matter. 


I have looked into some legal opin- 
ions on this subject, and as nearly as | 


‘can discover, treaty provisions of this 


nature have the force of law so long as 
they do not violate the Constitution, and 
the question of constitutionality might 
not come before the Supreme Court for 
years after a Convention was ratified. 
And who knows how the Supreme Court 
might rule? 


THE CLOSED SHOP 

Lest you think I am exaggerating the 
possibilities, let me tell you a little about 
this year’s Conventions and the debates 
concerning them. Take, for instance, the 
Convention on the Right to Organize 
and Bargain Collectively, which was 
adopted by the Conference. This was a 
definition of collective bargaining rights 
very similar in principle to our old 
Wagner Act. It gave legal protection to 
workers who wished to join unions but 
said nothing whatever about protecting 
the worker in his right not to join a 
union, thereby in effect legalizing the 
closed shop. Needless to say, our em- 
ployer delegate, along with employer 
delegates from many other countries, 
voted against this Convention; but with 
Government and labor standing to- 
gether, it was passed. 


Now, what possibilities that opens up 
back home here in the United States! 
President Truman tried hard to get Con- 
gress to amend the Taft-Hartley Law, 
but without success. The Taft-Hartley 
provision protecting the right of work- 
ers not to join labor organizations, and 
State statutes outlawing the closed shop, 
are still in effect. But if the Administra- 
tion could shepherd through the Senate 
a ratification of this Convention, the Ad- 
ministration might be able to achieve, 
by that means, what would, in fact, be 
an amendment to the Taft-Hartley Law 
which it was unable to get through Con- 
gress. 


Another Convention adopted by the 
Conference was one dealing with private 
fee-charging employment agencies. As 
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originally drafted, this Convention 
sought to abolish such agencies entirely. 
This would mean, of course, that all em- 
ployment agencies would have to be run 
by the Government. This was a direct 
attack on free enterprise and right down 
the road to State Socialism. Those of us 
who were opposed to it could not pos- 
sibly hope to defeat this Convention, but 
our opposition helped to secure a modi- 
fication of it. As finally adopted, it 
stated that private employment agencies 
ought either to be gradually abolished, 
or else regulated by the Government. 
That was the best we could do. This 
example perfectly illustrates the trend of 
thinking of the majority at the Confer- 
ence. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 

An amusing incident occurred when 
labor brought in a draft of a Convention 
designed to give Government employees 
the right to organize and the right to 
strike. Although in most cases Govern- 
ment representatives were lined up sol- 
idly with labor, in this case the idea that 
Government employees had the right to 
strike filled them with alarm. It was all 
right for somebody else’s employees to 
strike, but not theirs. So on this Conven- 
tion most of them lined up with the em- 
ployer group. And Government and em- 
ployer standing together were able to 
prevent this Convention from coming 
out on the floor of the Conference. But 
here again is an example of how this 
Conference is being used as a spring- 
board for ideas foreign to the philoso- 
phy of this country. 

I might add, too, that the mere pub- 
licizing of such ideas has a value for 
their proponents, and I am convinced 
that the Geneva Conference is also be- 
ing used for propaganda purposes. 


TWO ROADS 

~ Now certainly some action should be 
taken about this situation. As I see it, 
there are only two roads open. One road 
is for the United States to withdraw en- 
tirely from the Conference. That, of 
course, is isolationism pure and simple, 
and I think the results might be unfor- 
tunate. In the first place, the world is 
growing too small for us to live by our- 
selves. Moreover, how can we go along 
with the United Nations and yet refuse 
to have anything to do with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization which is now 
a part of it? 
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HOW THE I.L.O. WORKS 


EACH GOVERNMENT 
egotes 


Sends 4de 


which adopts C 


and Rec 
(know By for submission to 
| THESE PRESENTS NATIONAL LEGISLATURES 
and, if approved, 
for Ratification and Application. | 


| = The Conference elects 
L ~ the 


GOVERNING BODY 


GOVERNMENTS 


EMPLOYERS 
which supervises the work of the 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


which prepares the work of the Conference, watches 
execution of its decisions, undertakes research, 
publishes results, advises Governments. 


In the second place, the International 
Labor Organization is a two-way street. 
It’s quite true that it brings strange 
ideas from abroad to bear on our own 
economy, but it likewise takes the story 
of our economy to the people of other 
countries. The American Federation of 
Labor delegates at the Conference this 
summer were very effective in this re- 
spect. When the employers, because they 
were so much in the minority, could do 
little about stopping a Communistic pro- 
posal, often the American Federation of 
Labor people threw their strength 
against it and succeeded in blocking it. 
They attend the Conference as exponents 
of the highest living standards and the 
best working conditions enjoyed by 
workmen anywhere in the world. What 
they say carries a great deal of weight. 
Now, if we want the United Nations, and 
if we want the Marshall Plan, by which 
we hope to prove that our way of life is 
better than the other fellow’s, I say we 
ought to stick with the International 
Labor Organization. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

But if we are going to stick with it, 
I think there are two things we ought 
to do. We ought to strengthen our rep- 
resentation at the Conference. The em- 
ployers’ representative from our country 
should have as advisers a group of ex- 
perts and specialists on the subjects on 
the agenda. This summer, Mr. McCor- 


mick, our employer delegate, had seven 
advisers, of which I was one—and I’m 
certainly no expert. I found myself head 
over heels in subjects on which I had 
done no previous research and for which 
my only background was that of the or- 
dinary small manufacturer. Holding up 
the employers’ side of an argument at 
that Conference requires a thorough 
knowledge of facts and a full measure 
of parliamentary and diplomatic inge- 
nuity, and our employer delegate is en- 
titled to the best help he can get. 

I think, also, that a change might be 
made in the present method of appoint- 
ing delegates. As matters stand now, 
delegates are appointed by the State 
Department, largely upon recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Labor. It 
seems to me that the Department of 
Commerce might also participate in rec- 
ommendations, and that the four dele- 
gates from the United States might 
properly be one from the Department of 
Labor, one from the Department of 
Commerce, one representing employees, 
and one representing employers. 


LEGISLATION BY TREATY? 

Most important of all, it seems to me, 
is to make a change in the method 
whereby I.L.0. Conference Conventions 
are submitted for ratification in this 
country. The method, as it now stands, 
is for the President to submit a Conven- 
tion to the Senate for ratification as part 
of a treaty. But is it necessary to do it 
that way? Why couldn’t a Bill incor- 
porating its provisions be introduced in 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate? In that case, the proposed 
legislation would follow the normal and 
proper course intended by our Consti- 
tution. Certainly it seems to me that 
provisions of our internal law, enforce- 
able by Federal agencies, should not be 
effectuated as part of a treaty with for- 
eign nations. It’s the old story that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Of course we should gladly accept 
good suggestions regardless of the 
source. But our laws should be our 
own — enacted in the usual way, and 
conceived within the framework of our 
system of freedom, opportunity and 
productivity. 

If we are to keep working standards 
in America higher than those of any 
country in the world, we must be cer- 
tain to preserve the system that has 
made those standards possible. 
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S.A.M.’s 1949 awards were presented at the Annual Dinner in New York, Nov. 3. Former President Herbert Hoover, accepting 
the Taylor Key from S.A.M. President Dillard Bird, said, “It is always a double honor to receive the recognition of one’s own 
profession.” Federal Mediator Cyrus Ching received the Human Relations Award from Myron Clark (left). 


H. A. Cozzens, Jr., L. J. Dunn, E. Haynes, Mr. Clark, Mr. Ching, H. F. Smiddy, Mr Hoover, E. C. Wampler, Mr. Bird, 
Phil Carroll, J. K. Louden, J. A. Aldridge, C. C. James, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Kelly, R. L. Jacobs. 


Gilbreth Award winner J. Keith Louden (right) receives 
the congratulations of John Aldridge, who, as Committee 
Chairman, presented the citation. 


The Emerson Trophy citation was presented by T. E. 
Kelly (left) to Haylett Shaw, Pittsburgh President, 1948-49. 
Leon Dunn behind Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wampler, right. 
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Hiring Executives 


By J. H. McQUAIG 
J. H. McQuaig & Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Here is a method that will help keep 
hiring mistakes to a minimum. More 


care, time and 


skill in 


initial ap- 


praisal will resuli in the selection ef 
betier executives. 


RE you stuck with the responsibility 

of hiring an executive or a sales- 
man? If so, you are probably con- 
fronted with a forceful, enthusiastic per- 
sonality who gives you a strong sales 
talk on himself and ends up with the 
confident assurance that this is just the 
job he has been looking for. He claims 
he can handle the work to your com- 
plete satisfaction. Oddly enough, you 
feel that he can. He has clicked—you 
are completely sold. Here is, without 
question, the ideal man for the job. Con- 
sequently, you feel that the difficulties 
of personnel selection are highly over- 
rated, that selection is a simple matter, 
provided you have the ability to size 
men up. 

This attitude and instinctive feeling, 
which we all have, is the cause of most 
of the mistakes made in the hiring of key 
personnel. Psychological research has es- 
tablished the fact that there is absolutely 
no correlation between a man’s appear- 
ance and his true personality. In fact, 
appearance, congeniality and other outer 
characteristics are often directly mis- 
leading as a measurement of the real 
man beneath the surface. Furthermore, 
it has been proved by scientific investi- 
gation that most people have biases or 
prejudices, either conscious or uncon- 
scious, which affect their ability to judge 
men objectively. Our like or dislike for 
a man on first meeting is no basis for 
assessing his capabilities. 

But here you are, faced with a candi- 
date for the job who has the necessary 
experience and training, plus the fact 
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that you like him and you have a strong 
feeling that he will succeed. Still you 
hesitate before making a final decision. 
You hesitate because you have talked to 
the applicant for only twenty minutes. 
This is one of the most important de- 
cisions you will make in your business 
career and you realize that you should 
have more time to think about it. Why 
not? You would hesitate to invest $200,- 
000 of the company’s money after de- 
liberating only twenty minutes, and yet 
this man may be a $200,000 investment 
over a period of time. An average salary 
of $4,000 per year for the next twenty- 
five years, plus a similar amount for his 
expenses, bring it to that figure! You 
may spend nearly $10,000 in his train- 
ing alone if you hire him. Eventually, 
you will trust this man with the most 
intimate details of your business and 
maybe some of your personal problems. 
He will act for you in the most impor- 
tant matters and will represent you and 
your company everywhere he goes, both 
in social and business situations. He will 
build or destroy prestige and good will 
wherever he puts in an appearance. Even 
more important, he is an example of 
your choice in men. Your entire staff 
is wondering whom you will choose for 
the job and so are the boys down at the 
head office. If you make a mistake, it 
reflects on your personal judgment. 


The candidate senses that he has im- 
pressed you favorably and is taking 
advantage of the situation. He is starting 
to close the deal with a little subtle pres- 
sure. He has been straightforward with 


you and told you about his qualifica- 
tions for the job. He has seen you a 
couple of times regarding this particular 
position and now he expects you to give 
him an answer, “yes or no.” You want 
to say “yes” but there are many things 
you would like to know about him first. 
However, you cannot come directly out 
and ask him questions like these: 

“Do you get along well with 

your wife?” 

“Do you drink excessively?” 

“Will you work hard?” 

If you did ask these questions, you 
would not get the true answers. But you 
have to know these things if you are to 
make a good decision. 


There are professional consultants 
available who can help you. They have 
experience and constant practice in in- 
terviewing executives, professional men 
and salesmen. They also have the psy- 
chological techniques necessary to mea- 
sure personality qualities. But is this 
man even worth the cost of professional 
fees? Before you spend any money, you 
can get more information yourself. Here 
are a few ideas that may be useful. 


Suppose you assume, for the time 
being, that the applicant is unsuitable 
for the job. Put aside your favorable 
impression. Forget that he is congenial 
and that you feel you can get along with 
him. Now try and uncover evidence in 
his history and in his attitudes to prove 
whether he has the qualities you think 
he has. Ask him this question, “Of all 
the jobs you have held in the past, which 
one have you liked most?” He will be 


Will this man make a good executive? 
Appearance and poise can be misleading. 
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startled. You have him on the defensive. 
He is thinking and you see him in a new 
light. Try this one next. “Of all the 
duties you have performed in the past, 
which ones have you liked least?” 
Watch this one. Is he above detail 
work? Does he dislike supervision? Is 
he inclined to be wilful and hard to 
handle? Now his history and attitudes 
begin to emerge. Before you have fin- 
ished, attempt to cover all the various 
areas of his life, namely family, educa- 
tion, hobbies, work, social, economic, 
health, spiritual. 

The following questions may be help- 
ful in getting the facts which you need. 
These are suggested only as a guide to 
the type of questions which stimulate 
a man to talk and thereby reveal impor- 
tant information about himself. 

Family 

1. Have you discussed this job 
with your wife? What is her 
opinion? 

2. What was your wife’s occupa- 
tion before marriage? 

3. Has she tried to influence you 
in your vocational choice? 

4. Was your dad strict with you 
when you were living at home? 

Education 

1. What kind of student were you 
at school? 

2. Did you ever fail a year? 

3. Where did you usually stand in 
your class? 

4. Did you like school? 

Hobbies 

1. What do you do in your spare 
time? 

2. How did you spend your eve- 
nings last week? 

3. If you were not required to 
work for a living, how would 
you spend your time? 

4. What kind of activities give you 
the greatest satisfaction? 

Work 

1. What duties in your past work 
experience have you liked most? 

2. At what work do you feel you 
are not very good? 

3. Have you ever been employed 
in a job which required you to 
work overtime? 

4. Do you find it difficult to get in- 
terested in work which you do 
not like? 

Social 

1. Do you belong to any clubs or 

group organizations? 


2. Do you entertain in your own 
home? How? 

3. Do you think social drinking is 
a good thing? 

4. What do you enjoy most in the 
way of amusement and enter- 
tainment? 


Economic 

1. Have you ever been in debt? 

2. Do you own any fixed assets or 
real estate? 

3. Do you have a budget for plan- 
ning the spending of your 
salary? 

4. Do you have any insurance or 
pension program for retire- 
ment? 

Health 

1. When did you last have a medi- 
cal examination? 

2. What is the most serious sick- 
ness you have ever had? 

3. Have you ever had a nervous 
breakdown? 

4. What is the longest time you 
have ever spent in a hospital? 

Spiritual 

1. Do you ever go to church? 

2. Do you believe there is any 
value in religion? 

3. Do you think there is any spir- 
itual power outside the world? 

4. What is your philosophy of 
life? 


While the applicant is unfolding his 
life story, you can appraise his experi- 
ence and past behavior under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

l. Attitudes 

Has he any strong prejudices which 
could interfere with his effectiveness on 
the job? Has he radical opinions in 
politics, religion, etc., which might in- 
volve him in conflicts with others? Does 
he feel that he is smarter and superior 
to most people? Is he self-centered and 
ambitious to advance himself with little 
consideration for the feelings of his fel- 
low workers? Will he try to get ahead 
by apple polishing, rather than by hard 
work and application to the job? 


2. Motivation 

Why has he done certain things in the 
past? Is he striving for wealth, prestige, 
power or service to others? Does he get 
satisfaction from a job well done? Has 
he a strong drive for success? If he has 
no dependents or has another source of 
income, there may be no necessity for 
him to succeed. 


3. Emotional Stability 

Has he been steady and consistent in 
his performance and in his relationships 
with others? Symptoms of instability 
may be noted in failure to complete 
schooling, to stick to jobs, or to main- 
tain interest in activities or people over 
an extended period of time. 


4. Maturity 

Has he demonstrated the ability to be 
independent and stand on his own feet, 
to consider the feelings of others and to 
exercise self-control? Lack of maturity 
is indicated when a man shows no evi- 
dence of leadership in any activities, 
tends to depend on parents for financial 
aid beyond normal and is impulsive, ir- 
responsible and inclined to blame others 
for his own inadequacies. 


5. Aptitudes 

Do his interests and activities indicate 
an aptitude for getting along with peo- 
ple and inspiring confidence in others? 
Will selling or supervising come natur- 
ally, or has he shown little success in 
group activities in the past? 

If you feel that your applicant is 
good, then it is worth investing some 
money to find out more about him. An 
appraisal by an industrial psychologist 
with experience in this field provides an 
additional check on his suitability. 


In choosing your consultant, you 
should investigate him in two ways: 

1. Make sure he is a member of 
the Canadian or American Psycho- 
logical Association and that he has 
at least a Master’s degree in Psy- 
chology from a recognized univer- 
sity. 


2. Talk to executives for whom 
he has done similar appraisals. 


In addition to helping you decide 
whether to hire the man or not, the psy- 
chological appraisal will give you in- 
formation on where he will work best if 
you do hire him. You will get an ad- 
vance picture of the man’s strengths, 
weaknesses and potentialities for the 
future. 


Even with all these precautions, it is 
possible to make some mistakes in hir- 
ing. You may have a man appraised 
accurately today but tomorrow things 
could be different. However, if you fol- 
low the ideas outlined above, you will 
keep your hiring mistakes to the mini- 
mum. More care, time and skill in 
selection will help you hire better men. 
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Forty 


Years 


of Industrial Engineering 


By GEORGE L. THUERING 
Instructor, Department of Industrial Engineering 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


This survey tells in what fields Penn- 
sylvania’s engineering graduates are 
working, and how they now rate the 
industrial engineering curriculum. 


HE first curriculum in Industrial 
Engineering in this country was 
initiated at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1908. According to C. W. Lytle 
in the Journal of Engineering Education 
for June 1932: 


“The earliest single course in 
shop management, so far as we can 
ascertain, was offered in 1902 at 
the University of Kansas and was 
taught by Hugo Diemer. Colonel 
Diemer had previously written arti- 
cles on the subject for Charles B. 
Boing’s Engineering Magazine and 
through these articles became ac- 
quainted with Taylor. In 1907 Gen- 
eral Beaver, Ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and President of the Board 
of Trustees of The Pennsylvania 
State College, had a conversation 
with Taylor at the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia. Beaver told 
Taylor that he was looking for a 
man to head their Mechanical En- 
gineering Department who could 
teach mechanical engineering from 
the standpoint of manufacturing 
rather than from the standpoint of 
power plant tests and higher mathe- 
matics. Taylor recommended Diem- 
er and in this way Diemer became 
in 1908 the head of the first In- 
dustrial Engineering Department in 
the United States.” 


In 1910 the new department gradu- 
ated its first two students. From 1910 
through 1948 a total of 1,051 students 
were graduated with degrees in Indus- 
trial Engineering. Chart 1 shows the 
number of degrees granted annually. 
As one would expect, the early en- 
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rollment in Industrial Engineering was 
small. The graduating classes after the 
first two years consisted of about ten 
men per year until World War I. The 
graduating class of 1919, because of the 
war, dropped to three men. Immediately 
following the war they increased to a 
high of forty-one per year in 1924, and 
averaged about thirty-five annually for 
the period 1919 through 1924. This 
rapid growth, as the chart shows, was 
not normal or permanent. The large in- 
crease was probably traceable to the 
“Efficiency Expert” era of industrial 
engineering during and immediately fol- 
lowing World War I and the resulting 
publicity and popularity of the field in 
the mind of the general public. 
Following 1924 enrollment decreased, 


and from 1924 through 1938 an average 
of twenty-two students a year graduated 
from Industrial Engineering. The high 
during this period was twenty-nine in 
1927 and the low was fifteen in 1933. 
This was a period of relative stability 
with no evidence of an increasing or 
decreasing trend. 


With the graduating class of 1939, a 
class which started as freshmen in 1935, 
the period of stability ended, and a pe- 
riod of growth began. The trend upward 
was interrupted in 1944, 1945 and 1946 
by the war, but under the stimulus of 
veteran enrollment continued upward, 
reaching a high of one hundred and 
twenty-nine graduates in 1948. No at- 
tempt has been made to determine the 
portion of this growth that is normal 
and the portion that is due to govern- 
ment aid to veterans and the high level 
of national income. It is felt that a con- 
tinued high level of enrollment in the 
Industrial Engineering curriculum and 
an absence of the decrease experienced 
in the 1930’s is indicated below. 


1. The upward trend started pre- 
vious to World War II. As 
mentioned previously, it started 


in 1935. 


2. The number of freshmen en- 
rolled in Industrial Engineer- 
ing continues to increase as 
shown below. This growth con- 
tinues in spite of the fact that 
only a small percentage of the 
1951 and 1952 groups are vet- 


erans. 
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Date Freshman 
Class Will Graduate 


Size of 


Freshman Class 


1949 37 
1950 58 
1951 52 
1952 101 


(Data on freshman enrollment in 
classes just previous to 1949 are of 
little value. The majority of stu- 
dents were veterans who were ad- 
mitted with advanced standing be- 
cause of previous college training.) 


In addition to the above increase in 
the size of the freshman class, large 
numbers of students have in the post- 
war period transferred to Industrial En- 
gineering from other engineering cur- 
ricula. Transfers of this type occur 
during the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
semesters. They have been large enough 
to increase the enrollment by fifty to 
one hundred percent in spite of the fact 
that students were being dropped from 
Industrial Engineering for poor scholar- 
ship, or were leaving for personal 
reasons. 

There are numerous reasons for trans- 
fers of this nature, but the majority are 
of two types. First, the student is expe- 
riencing difficulty mastering the courses 
in electrical engineering or thermody- 
namics, after having successfully passed 
the basic courses in mathematics, 
physics and similar subjects. Since these 
same basic courses are a part of the 
Industrial Engineering curriculum, the 
student can transfer with very little, if 
any, loss of credits. No transfers to In- 
dustrial Engineering of this type are 
permitted unless the student has a pass- 
ing average. Secondly, students who are 
experiencing no difficulty with their 
electrical, mechanical or other engineer- 
ing subjects transfer to Industrial En- 
gineering because they did not know 
such a curriculum existed or they feel 
that their interests are in the industrial 
rather than technical field. 

There is no way of knowing if these 
large numbers of transfers will continue 
and further increase the already large 
freshman enrollment. Possibly the large 
freshman enrollment in Industrial En- 
gineering is the result of better guidance 
at the high school level or better under- 
standing and acceptance of the field of 
industrial engineering at the home and 
high school levels. 

It is felt that the trend of increasing 
enrollment in Industrial Engineering 
which started in 1935 is indicative of 
the profession’s coming of age. Industry 


has accepted the principles of industrial 
engineering and is employing industrial 
engineers to apply these principles. La- 
bor unions are accepting industrial en- 
gineering, and in some instances are 
actually employing industrial engineers. 
As a result the profession is apparently 
being accepted and recognized by the 
general public. The increasing enroll- 
ment is probably the result of this 
acceptance. 


CURRICULUM 

The original curriculum in Industrial 
Engineering was developed, as most cur- 
ricula in Industrial Engineering have 
been developed, by changing and modi- 
fying the then-existing Mechanical Engi- 
neering curriculum. At its inception the 
objective of the curriculum was practi- 
cally the same as now, however, greater 
emphasis was placed on subjects in the 
field of Mechanical Engineering. As 
with all curricula, especially one in a 
field as young and which dealt with a 
profession that developed as rapidly as 
Industrial Engineering, changes and re- 
visions have been numerous. Most of 
the changes have tended to decrease 
the Mechanical Engineering content of 
the curriculum and increase and/or re- 
distribute the Industrial Engineering 
part of the curriculum. Other curricu- 
lum changes made in concert with other 
departments of the School of Engineer- 
ing have strengthened the basic engi- 
neering coverage and added courses in 
the field of humanities. 

The catalogue description of the cur- 
rent Industrial Engineering curriculum 
states that “This curriculum meets the 
needs of students who intend to enter 
industrial, commercial, or financial en- 
terprises, essentially technical, whether 
public utilities or manufacturing plants, 
but who desire to go into the adminis- 
trative departments where a scientific 
and engineering background is _neces- 
sary. The fundamentals of engineering 
are supplemented by sequences of sub- 
jects essential to preparation for man- 
agement such as: 


Methods: Tool 


engineering, 

time and motion study, factory 
planning. 

2. Cost Control: Engineering 


economy, cost accounting, budg- 
etary control, and_ standard 
costs. 

3. Personnel: Psychology, _ per- 
sonnel administration, and lead- 


ership. 


4. Coordination: Industrial or- 
ganization and administration, 
and scientific management.” 

It should be noted that the fundamen- 
tals of engineering are supplemented 
by courses in management. In other 
words, the primary purpose is to train 
students in engineering fundamentals, 
and the secondary purpose is to train 
them in engineering management. A 
third and equally important objective 
is to develop well-rounded and educated 
graduates, not just technicians. 

To accomplish the above, the curricu- 
lum in Industrial Engineering is broken 
down into four parts. First, Basic Engi- 
neering, which consists of mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, drafting, and me- 
chanics. These are the basic, the 
fundamental courses. Secondly, Other 
Engineering, which includes thermody- 
namics, electrical engineering, and fluid 
mechanics. These courses are intended 
primarily to tie together and round out 
the basic engineering training. Thirdly, 
Industrial Engineering, in which the 
courses are the four main fields: Meth- 
ods, Cost Control, Personnel, and Co- 
ordination. These courses are designed 
to train the student in engineering man- 
agement fundamentals and to acquaint 
him with the tools and techniques of 
management, the secondary objective of 
the curriculum. Fourthly, Humanities, 
which consists of courses in English 
Composition, Literature, History, Eco- 
nomics, and Speech. This part of the 
curriculum is planned to meet the third 
objective of developing well-rounded 
and well educated graduates. 


SURVEY 

Upon the occasion of its fortieth an- 
niversary the Department felt that it 
would be appropriate if it undertook 
a study of its graduates to determine 
what they are doing and how they have 
fared since graduation. The Department 
also felt that graduates, on the basis of 
their experience both before and after 
graduation, would be well qualified to 
evaluate the current curriculum and an- 
swer some general and specific questions 
concerning the curriculum. 

To accomplish the above, the Depart- 
ment mailed questionnaires to all its 
graduates. In order to round out the 
data and obtain the views of industry, 
similar questionnaires were sent to 115 
companies, many of which employ the 
graduates. The questionnaires consisted 
of a form letter explaining the purpose 
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of the survey, a data sheet to secure in- 
formation on the graduate or company, 
a three-page questionnaire, and a cur- 
riculum sheet showing the current In- 
dustrial Engineering curriculum. All 
questionnaires were sent out between 
January 1949 and May 1949. 

The balance of this article briefly 
summarizes the more important findings 
and conclusions of the survey. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

It was possible to contact by mail 880 
of the 1,051 graduates, and replies were 
received from 615. Percentage-wise this 
.eturn represented 58.1 percent of all 
graduates and approximately 70 percent 
of those contacted. Usable replies were 
received from 53 or 46 percent of the 
115 companies contacted. The compa- 
nies ranged in size from 300 employees 
to over 100,000. 

The survey shows that more than 70 
percent of all graduates are employed in 
manufacturing, and 17.9 percent are in 
service type activities. The only signifi- 
cant trend by years is a decrease in the 
percentage of older graduates in manu- 
facturing and a corresponding increase 
in the percentage in service type activi- 
ties. The largest single percentage, 28 
percent, are employed in the machinery 
manufacturing industry. The next high- 
est percentage, 12.5 percent, are in the 
iron and steel industry. The balance are 
in a great variety of manufacturing. 
This tends to justify the emphasis that 
the curriculum and course content places 
on machinery type operations, but at the 
same time stresses the importance of 
teaching fundamentals. The percentage 
breakdown by industry of the compa- 
nies replying to the questionnaire is 
roughly the same as that of the total for 
all alumni. 


As was expected, classed by occupa- 
tion, most of the graduates are in manu- 
facturing (staff positions), with a fair 
percentage in manufacturing (line). A 
fairly large percentage are in sales and 
approximately 8 percent are in techni- 
cal engineering work. A good percent- 
age, especially among the older gradu- 
ates, own their own businesses or are 
officers in corporations. Very small per- 
centages are in costs, coordination and 
personnel. Again, the above breakdown 
tends to support the objective and or- 
ganization of the curriculum. 


A comparison of the data in this sur- 
vey and similar data presented in a 
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study of all engineers in-the 1920's is 
interesting. (“Report of the Investiga- 
tion of Engineering Education 1923- 
1929,” Figure 2, Page 232, Volume I.) 
In the 1920 study it was discovered that 
upon graduating 71.2 percent of the 
technical engineering graduates (electri- 
cal, mechanical, etc.) were doing work 
that was primarily technical, and 28.8 
percent were doing work that was pri- 
marily administrative. However, of the 
technical graduates with more than fif- 
teen years’ experience (fifteen to forty 
years experience), only 30.5 percent 
were doing technical work, and 69.5 per- 
cent were doing work that was primarily 
administrative. 

If one considers, as the 1920 study 
did, the fields of sales, own business, 
manufacturing (line), and manufactur- 
ing (staff) in our survey to be primarily 
administrative work and the field of 
technical engineering to be primarily 
technical, the following percentages re- 
sult: 


Primarily Primarily 
Technical Administrative 
W ork W ork 
1916-20 3.5% 65.5% 
1921-25 11.1% 73.6% 
1926-30 4.49% 88.4% 
1931-35 13.8% 77.6% 
1936-40 8.3% 77.0% 
1941-45 10.0% 81.1% 
1946-48 4.4% 75.3% 
Total 7.9% 78.1% 


The percentage of graduates in tech- 
nical work is small and does not change 
with age or experience. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of industrial engineering 
graduates are engaged in primarily ad- 
ministrative work from the very begin- 
ning, and they stay in that type of work. 

This, plus the fact that more than 70 
percent of the graduates are employed 
in manufacturing type industries, as 
cited, indicates that a student inter- 
ested in administrative work in industry 
is more likely to start in that type of 
work if he studies Industrial Engineer- 
ing. It also indicates that basic engi- 
neering training, in addition to its direct 
value as preparation for engineering 
work, is a good proving ground for 
one’s administrative as well as technical 
ability. 


CURRENT CURRICULUM 

The main part of the questionnaire 
was designed for the second purpose of 
the survey, i.e., the evaluation of the 
current curriculum and to secure an- 


swers to several general and specific 
questions. 

The four fields of the curriculum are 
rated by both graduates and companies 
in the following order (the highest 
first) : 

Basic Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Humanities 

Other Engineering 

The Basic Engineering part of the 
curriculum is given an overwhelming 
high rating by the graduates; 75.5 per- 
cent rate it high, 19.8 percent moderate, 
1 percent low, and 3.7 percent did not 
answer. The companies accord this part 
of the curriculum an even higher rating; 
88.7 percent rate it high, 11.3 percent 
moderate, and 0 percent low. 

From this it can be concluded that the 
primary purpose of the curriculum, 
which is the training of students in en- 
gineering fundamentals, is correct. 

Both the companies and the graduates 
feel that changes to the curriculum, from 
the standpoint of the four major fields 
of the curriculum, should be along the 
following lines: 

Basic Engineering—No change 

Industrial Engineering—Expand or 

no change 

Humanities—Expand or no change 

Other Engineering—Reduce or no 

change 

In the field of Humanities both the 
companies and graduates feel that the 
following subjects should be considered 
for expansion in the order named: 
Speech, Psychology, and Economics. 

The graduates and the companies fa- 
vor the addition of a course in statistics 
but not at the expense of the existing 
mathematics. 

A very large majority of the gradu- 
ates, 80.4 percent, and the companies, 
86.8 percent, favor the addition of a 
course in report and/or letter-writing. 

There is no strong support for the 
addition of specialized courses in office 
methods or specialized industrial proc- 
esses such as plastic working of metals, 
plastics, etc. Apparently these courses 
are considered to be too specialized and 
therefore should not be required. 

The present amount of shop training, 
one credit each in Machine Shop, 
Foundry, and Welding and Forging, is 
adequate. However, there is some feel- 
ing on the part of the younger graduates 
that more machine shop training is 
needed. 
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The Development of Managerial Talent 


By DONALD F. LANE 
Training Director, Lever Brothers Company 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The success of our economic system depends 

to a great extent upon our industrial leader- 

ship. Every effort should be made to develop 

management people with the highest qualities 
of executive leadership. 


ye order for any individual enterprise 
to remain solvent, whether it be in 
the United States, Britain, France, Bel- 
gium or Holland, it must provide in- 
centive and the means for progress. The 
hope of profits is the driving force of 
venture and enterprise. The realization 
of profits provides the fertilization for 
further growth. Moreover, only a profit- 
able business can attract and hold able 
people. 


EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 

The aim of an efficient operation is to 
produce products of good quality that 
will meet the people’s delivery require- 
ments at prices they can afford and are 
willing to pay. Attainment of this ob- 
jective is possible only through an effec- 
tive management that is constantly 
on the alert to improve its production 
facilities, work methods, supervisory ef- 
fectiveness, employee relations, financial 
position and marketing possibilities. 

Today, no company or country in the 
world has any priority on production 
methods, up-to-date machinery, techni- 
cal skills or professional leadership. All 
of these can be obtained through one 
medium or another. 
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A great many companies possess the 
best machinery, materials, know-how, 
plant location, etc. However, wages go 
up and production goes down. More 
manpower is added while less goods are 
manufactured. Somewhere, management 
has failed to utilize its human resources 
effectively. Achieving and maintaining 
an efficient operation is never an acci- 
dent; it is always the result of percep- 
tive leadership and trained personnel. 

Training the foreman to execute his 
responsibilities adequately, together 
with the training of the employee to 
utilize competently machinery, techni- 
cal skills and modern know-how, are 
going to become the differences in the 
competition of tomorrow. 

No company can hope to solve the 
many complex competitive problems 
growing out of future trade treaties, 
union demands, and government regula- 
tions, unless a progressive management 
point of view is exercised. The develop- 
ment of progressive management in- 
volves the improvement of present man- 
agers and the development of potential 
future managers. 

The success or failure of any business 
enterprise is usually reflected in the 


quality of its management and leader- 
ship. Since the cessation of hostilities a 
number of management people have 
been prone to resort to beatitudes and 
platitudes in sizing up their industrial 
problems. Some have the feeling that 
past performance, government orders, 
cost-plus thinking, government subsidy, 
special tools and equipment will con- 
tinue to keep their plants operating 
profitwise. Managers who invest their 
future in this type of speculation are 
doomed to be shipwrecked upon the 
high seas of competition when the storm 
approaches. 

With great strides being made daily 
in technology, science, production meth- 
ods, intricacies of group relationships, 
the managerial job is becoming concen- 
trically more difficult. As a consequence, 
the manager of tomorrow must be better 
educated and better trained in the meth- 
odology of industrial management than 
his predecessor. The degree to which a 
company survives future competition 
will in a large measure be in direct re- 
lationship to the competency of its man- 
agerial and non-supervisory people. 

Managers should have a broad gauge 
interest in all aspects of modern indus- 
trial management, whether it be finance. 
marketing, production or personnel. 
This interest can be stimulated and mo- 
tivated by participating in business and 
professional societies, writing magazine 
articles, reading a variety of current 
books, inspecting other business estab- 
lishments, inviting other industrialists 
and management consultants to observe 
your operations and exchanging view- 
points as to improving the quality and 
quantity of the product. Progress in any 
company is usually made on the basis 
of wise management decisions. Certainly 
training in its broadest aspects will in- 
crease knowledge and make for more 
open-mindedness. 


PERSONNEL 

Identifying and developing potential 
managers is one of the most important 
functions of any management. A com- 
pany can only perpetuate itself by con- 
tinuing to attract, hold and develop 
young people with high potentialities. 
The responsibility for recruiting, select- 
ing, placing, inducting, training, follow- 
up and upgrading of personnel should 
be delegated to one or more full-time 
persons with considerable management 
status so as to have the necessary au- 
thority and recognition with respect to 
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consummating a long-range policy of 
personnel development. 
1. Selecting 

Because management and workers are 
in many instances the same people at 
different stages of their careers, immeas- 
urably more emphasis should be placed 
on the selection and improvement of 
personnel. Psychologists tell us that the 
production in the average company 
could be augmented at least ten to 
twenty percent by merely placing the 
right person on the right job. Many 
companies are giving meticulous atten- 
tion to the use of aptitude, intelligence, 
interest and psychological tests as a 
cuide in selecting employees for specific 
areas of work. Naturally, the test scores 
are correlated with the findings of pre- 
vious school training and possible work 
experience, not to mention the results of 
the interview itself. In one particular 
instance with which the author is fa- 
miliar, turnover was reduced from forty- 
two percent to less than five percent over 
a period of three months, and produc- 
tion was increased about forty percent 
because objective methods were used in 
matching “employee profiles” with es- 
tablished “job profiles.” It was also 
estimated at the cost of $200 per em- 
ployee separation that $8,400 was saved 
through this type of personnel instru- 
ment. 


The desideratum of any progressive 
industrial organization, from a profit 
point of view, should be to place every 
employee where he will eventually op- 
erate at his top potential. Where pos- 
sible, new employees should be given 
the level of work assignments that is 
compatible with their previous training 
and experience. To illustrate, an all- 
around machinist should be assigned to 
work that would involve the operation 
of various machine tools, use of preci- 
sion instruments, reading of blueprints, 
etc. Under-assignment of employees only 
contributes to conditions of neurosis, 
frustration and inefficiency. Job descrip- 
tions and mechanical determinations are 
invaluable to management for starting 
employees at the proper level. 

2. Inducting 

After the new employee has been 
properly selected and placed according 
to his interests, physical ability and nat- 
ural abilities, the next important func- 
tion is to get him off to the right start 
by exposing him to a systematic pro- 
cedure of induction. The plant superin- 
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tendent should cordially. welcome the 
new employee into the organization, 
after which time he is introduced to his 
foreman, who should explain in some 
detail the various policies, rules, regula- 
tions, rates of pay and union agreement, 
if one exists. In large companies where 
many people are continually being em- 
ployed or where a plant is being ex- 
panded, new employees are given group 
instruction by a personnel officer. In 
some instances films and booklets are 
used to supplement the information im- 
parted to new employees. Next, the vari- 
ous products and business contracts for 
work should be explained so that the 
new employee is well aware that he is 
part of the team. Every player on a team 
will do his part better if he understands 
the rules of the game. In order for a 
person to see the significance and rela- 
tionship of his own job to the whole, it 
is highly recommended that the foreman 
take the new employee on a conducted 
tour of the entire plant explaining vari- 
ous processes, pointing out safety meas- 
ures, as well as various departmental 
offices, personnel, first aid, eating facili- 
ties, etc. At the expiration of the tour he 
should be introduced to his fellow em- 
ployees and then properly trained to 
discharge his particular duties. Getting 
a new employee off to the right start 
will later pay rich dividends. 
3. Developing 

Every member of management from 
the first-line supervisor to the president 
is responsible for the full development 
and effective utilization of all branches 
of personnel within an organization. 
Naturally, a sound pattern for imple- 
menting such a program must be devel- 
oped, approved and supported by all 
gradations of management. The work 
career of every individual should be 
projected beforehand and directed from 
induction to separation. Every effort 
should be made to satisfy the desire of 
a normal individual to develop to the 
utmost of his ability, consistent with 
available opportunities. 


4. Periodic Review 

Many companies in this country are 
getting a high degree of productivity 
per employee-hour by periodically, ev- 
ery six months, reviewing the physical 
condition, performance profile, training 
and personal relations of each employee. 
In order to make the evaluations as ob- 
jective as possible, they are usually 
made by the employee’s immediate su- 


pervisor, personnel officer and depart- 
ment superintendent. 
5. Classifying 

When employees are classified, these 
not up to standard are given the benefit 
of counsel. If a man’s efficiency is im- 
paired because of poor health, he is 
advised to check with the plant doctor 
or consult his personal physician. In 
some instances the employee has been 
assigned additional responsibility and 
lacks training experience in getting up 
to standard production. Other circum- 
stances may warrant a change in work 
assignment, 
6. Forecasting Future Progress 

The records of employees classified 
as average are scrutinized closely to as- 
certain if any have dropped back one 
classification or have had extraordinary 
training and experience on a specific 
work assignment and should have been 
classified as “above average.” These 
people are encouraged to improve their 
weak areas. Employees classified “above 
average” have demonstrated, that they 
possess potential ability and show prom- 
ise for further development. If an em- 
ployee has mastered one particular job 
or operation that is an integral part of 
an occupation or trade, it is possible 
that his future progress can be forecast 
and a target position selected. For ex- 
ample, if an employee in a short period 
of time has evidenced exceptional pro- 
ficiency in operating a shaper, grinder 
or lathe, the review committee may se- 
lect the learning of the machinist trade 
as the target position. 
7. Training Required 

The next step will be to determine 
what the employee needs in the way of 
development to qualify him as a first- 
class machinist. First, a series of lateral 
and vertical job experiences will be 
charted for the next six months which 
might include assignments such as op- 
erating drill press, shaper,  slotter, 
planer, etc. In order to facilitate the 
acquiring of such job experiences, cer- 
tain related information should also be 
simultaneously acquired, such as blue- 
print reading, mathematics and shop 
theory. Frequently this type of training 
is available in the local evening school 
or may be scheduled through correspon- 
dence instruction. Large companies em- 
ploying hundreds of craftsmen oper- 
ate in-service apprenticeship programs 
whereby journeymen mechanics are de- 
veloped through a systematic schedule 
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of shop experiences, correlated with re- 
lated instruction which very often is 
offered in the plant on company time 
by full and part-time instructors. 


If the employee continues to develop 
and grow through organized work expe- 
riences that have been projected for a 
six-months’ period, then it is reasonable 
to assume that other series of work as- 
signments will be scheduled until such 
time as the employee is thoroughly 
qualified to assume all the responsibili- 
ties of the target position. If, for any 
reason, the employee does not continue 
to develop according to plan, he will 
probably be classified as a limited-range 
craftsman. It is also possible that the 
employee has reached his top potential. 
However, every effort should be made at 
each review period to give further con- 
sideration to such a development pat- 
tern. 


Some of the best foremen, department 
heads, superintendents and managers 
were originally recruited from the regu- 
lar work force. Making a periodic audit 
provides a company with an inventory 
of potential personnel available. By this 
procedure it is possible to single out 
men with management potential and 
provide them with broad work experi- 
ences. For instance, if a machinist in a 
steel plant were of foreman caliber, he 
might be scheduled to work in the engi- 
neering, pattern, foundry, blast furnace, 
open hearth and rolling mills depart- 
ments because his future supervisory re- 
sponsibilities may involve the execution 
of decisions that pertain to such factors 
as mill tolerances, equipment design 
and methods of product operation. By 
receiving such a broad background, a 
machine shop foreman is better able to 
plan and expedite his work. In many 
maintenance shops, costs are excessive 
and cut heavily into profits because of 
costly technical mistakes that are fre- 
quently attributed to inadequacy of su- 
pervisors who lack broad industrial 
experience and technical skill. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 

Technical engineering graduates are 
also a good source from which to select 
and develop future management people. 
Progressive companies make an effort to 
select a minimum number of college 
graduates every year. Usual practice is 
to interview the applicant at the plant 
office. However, better selections are 
obtained when management representa- 
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tives visit the college or university and 
discuss with the dean or placement of- 
ficer the total background of students 
who evidence some interest in their par- 
ticular business. Other means of attract- 
ing college graduates into your organi- 
zation on a permanent basis is to offer 
summer employment while attending 
college. 

College graduates should be given an 
opportunity to learn the business in its 
broadest aspects. This can best be ac- 
complished by providing a plan of de- 
partmental orientation whereby the col- 
lege trainee is scheduled to observe and 
work in such departments as sales, engi- 
neering, laboratories, production, shops, 
accounting and purchasing. At the ter- 
mination of such a training period, 
which might range from six months to 
two years, depending upon the size and 
diversity of the industry, the college 
trainee should be permanently placed in 
a department that will use his interest, 
training and natural abilities. 

His first assignment should definitely 
be of a non-supervisory type. If possi- 
ble, he should be given an opportunity 
to develop certain basic plant skills 
which would give him a foundation 
upon which to build future supervisory 
responsibilities. His association with 
rank and file will prove of immeasura- 
ble value in future years if he develops 
management-wise. Once college gradu- 
ates are permanently placed, they 
should not be treated differently than 
any other employee. They should be ele- 
vated or given management status only 
after they have proved themselves on 
the job. 


DEVELOPING SUPERVISORS 

Most managements are continually 
alert to the need for controlling inven- 
tories and other assets, protecting their 
capital positions, developing improved 
products and expanding markets. Yet 
the most valuable asset of any business 
is its executive and supervisory person- 
nel. The quality of supervision can make 
or break a company. According to a 
recent poll taken by the National Fore- 
men’s Institute, the foreman’s success de- 
pends upon his technical knowledge— 
twenty-two percent; ability as a good 
manager and planner—twenty-six per- 
cent; ability to handle people—twenty- 
eight percent; and his knowledge of 
economic facts and truths—twenty-four 
percent. A supervisor’s job is to work 
within established policies and proced- 


ures so that he will direct the employees 
in their use of equipment and materials 
in accordance with established methods 
so his and company responsibility for 
quality, cost and quantity will be met. 

Many supervisors have lost that im- 
mediate, personal sense of responsibility 
for the control of cost and quality. Ab- 
normal conditions have prevailed for so 
long that their competitive instincts have 
been dulled. Through the war years cer- 
tain negative attitudes, which have re- 
flected ineffective supervisory methods, 
were allowed to develop, such as mis- 
conceptions regarding company, compe- 
tition and profits, cost-plus thinking, 
something for nothing, individual effort 
not rewarded, antagonism or indiffer- 
ence to free enterprise system, confusion 
regarding duties, responsibilities and 
supervisory relationships, company pol- 
icies not understood or appreciated, lit- 
tle feeling of personal loyalty, unsolved 
production problems. Therefore, it is 
necessary to establish or re-establish a 
greater sense of individual responsibility 
on the part of all members of super- 
vision for the control of quantity, qual- 
ity and cost of production. The attitude 
of supervision has an important bearing 
on production. 

Even though some companies are 
handicapped with respect to power sup- 
ply and modern machinery, surprising 
increases of productivity are possible 
through an enlightened management at- 
titude. There is considerable evidence 
that the ability of most companies to 
turn out better products at lower costs 
is limited more by the human element— 
by the attitude of employees toward 
their jobs—than by technological con- 
siderations. Therefore, supervisors 
should be trained to cultivate good em- 
ployee attitudes. 


In order for your company economi- 
cally to improve its competitive posi- 
tion regarding reduced costs and im- 
proved quality, all levels of supervision 
should be exposed to periodic, long- 
range management development. The 
following points may be of assistance to 
you in improving the efficiency of your 
supervisory personnel: 

1. Development of an up-to-date or- 
ganization chart showing the exact 
relationships between departments. 

2. The responsibilities of executives 
and supervisors should be clearly 
defined so as to obviate duplication 
and overlapping. 
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Every foreman or supervisor should 
have a proper title descriptive of 
his job or status. 

Members of supervision should be 
paid a salary that is commensurate 
with ability and responsibility and 
at least twenty percent above the 
basic earnings of the supervised 
worker. 

Selection and placement of em- 
ployees should be shared by first- 
line supervisors; otherwise, unsat- 
isfactory employee-supervisory re- 
lations may result. 

Foremen should be consulted when 
wage rates of employees under their 
supervision are being set. 
Management should place widened 
emphasis on the selection and de- 
velopment of new foremen and su- 
pervisors. A periodic personnel 
inventory would be of immeasura- 
ble value in making objective se- 
lections. Permit outstanding em- 
ployees, including college gradu- 
ates, to substitute in various 
supervisory capacities for men who 
are sick or on vacation. 

Newly appointed supervisors 
should be indoctrinated in their 
management responsibilities by top 
executives and other line and staff 
officers of the company. This pro- 
gram might include training in 
such matters as sales, markets, 
costs, incentives, standards, acci- 
dent prevention, employment and 
insurance, interpretation of com- 
pany policies—including the labor 
contract if one exists, and human 
relations. It would be desirable to 
incorporate the highlights of these 
subjects into a “Supervisor’s Hand- 
book” that could be presented to 
each new supervisor at the end of 
the indoctrination period. 


All levels of supervision should re- 
ceive periodic conference training 
in basic supervisory principles such 
as inducting new employees, acci- 
dent prevention, instructing em- 
ployees how to perform a new duty 
or skill, scheduling work, anticipat- 
ing manpower requirements, dele- 
gating work assignments, how to 
inspect equipment and schedule for 
repairs, preventive maintenance, ar- 
ranging work methods and sched- 
ules with view to good housekeep- 
ing and safety, handling daily 
records and correspondence, plan- 
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ning for the improvement of health 
and welfare of subordinates, how to 
reprimand and discipline, how to 
handle a request, complaint or 
grievance courteously, how to sell 
a worker a change in work process 
or operation, how to overcome em- 
ployee accident-proneness, getting 
workers to take pride in their work, 
how to give an order, how to han- 
dle the chronic griper, how to de- 
velop teamwork, handling the shop 
steward, and assisting the super- 
visor to further his education and 
experience. 

If a climate of public opinion fa- 
vorable to the continuance of our 
present business system is going to 
exist, then supervisors should be 
trained in the basic economic prin- 
ciples of the free enterprise system, 
with emphasis on wages, prices and 
profits. Your supervisors should 
constantly be imparting such in- 
formation to rank and file em- 
ployees so that they are fully aware 
of the benefits derived from a free 
economy and understand how their 
welfare depends upon keeping your 
company sound and _ profitable. 
Such economic information is a 
powerful inducement to workers to 
put their best effort and skill into 
their jobs to reduce costs and in- 
crease production. 


An excellent procedure for securing 
cost-consciousness is to train fore- 
men in the elementary principles 
of methods improvement, emphasiz- 
ing such items as scientific man- 
agement, origination of improve- 
ments, making suggestions, how to 
describe the present job and work- 
ing conditions by use of layout 
sketches, breaking down the job by 
use of process charts, developing 
the new method, listing details of 
new method in logical order, writ- 
ing up proposed new method, get- 
ting approval of all concerned, and 
selling the employee on adopting 
the new method. Where foremen 
have been properly trained to util- 
ize the principles of work methods, 
departmental costs have been cut at 
as much as thirty percent by elim- 
inating the waste in needless, ill- 
directed and ineffective motions. 


Provide a sound incentive system 
for both supervisors and workers. 


Train foremen and supervisors in 
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the facts of time and motion study 
and the setting of equitable rates. 
This training should enable fore- 
men to see more clearly the rela- 
tion between wages paid and the 
product produced. 

Weld supervisors closely to top 
management by setting up an Office 
of Management Information. The 
purpose of this office is definitely 
and systematically to make certain 
that management is being constant- 
ly interpreted to the supervisory or- 
ganization, particularly since shop 
stewards are very likely to get in- 
formation ahead of foremen. It is 
essential that their knowledge and 
information exceed and excel that 
of stewards and operators. Imme- 
diate steps should be taken to share 
all new information, decisions, pol- 
icies, procedures or plans applica- 
ble to their jobs with supervisors. 
Some companies publish a news- 
letter that is distributed weekly or 
bi-weekly to foremen, while others 
hold on-the-spot meetings with su- 
pervision. Such direct lines of com- 
munication will strengthen the su- 
pervisor in retaining management’s 
attitudes and policies. 

When negotiating union contracts, 
foremen should be consulted and 
advised of negotiations as_ they 
progress. In this respect, manage- 
ment will be better fortified with 
operating information garnered 
from foremen and _ supervisors. 
Also, foremen will be more enthu- 
siastic and better equipped with 
management information when ef- 
fectuating new contract terms. 


Foremen should be encouraged to 
stimulate employee response re- 
garding suggestions as to cutting 
costs and boosting production. 


Provide a medium through which 
those people in supervisory posi- 
tions may work out practical sug- 
gestions and submit them to man- 
agement for consideration. 

Management should take such steps 
as are necessary and desirable to 
promote and maintain personal re- 
lationships between all supervisory 
personnel by conducting activities 
within and outside the operation. 
Such activities might include peri- 
odic visits to supervisory confer- 
ences, requests to address confer- 
ence groups, outings, dinners, etc. 
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Let’s Think About Results 


By EDWARD C. SCHLEH 
Personnel Consultant 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Which is it that employees really value 

—music in the plant, the benefit pol- 

icy, or evidence of the employer’s 

interest? Should all company policies 

be company-wide in their application? 

The author analyses the effectiveness 
of common company plans. 


D° WE complain that employees 
don’t take the interest of our com- 
pany to heart, don’t produce at high 
efficiency, den’t cooperate toward higher 
production—in short, that they don’t 
have “results thinking”? We might de- 
fine “results thinking” as the wish to 
help the company get a maximum re- 
turn in the long run from the job. 
‘Strangely enough, our policies often as 
not encourage the negative thinking we 
decry. Let’s stop to analyze not just our 
employees’ attitudes but what it is in 
our policies or administration that 
might be encouraging these attitudes. 
With this thought in mind let’s just hold 
up for critical view a few of the com- 
mon policies and practices of some of 
the major personnel functions. 


MORALE AND INTEREST 

Much has been said of the value of 
morale and interest and often the state- 
ment that “it increases morale” has been 
a good enough reason for almost any 
kind of policy. Let’s ask, “Does this pol- 
icy result in more production, better 
quality, increased sales?” We may find 
it difficult to answer this. It might be 
done in many cases, however, were we 
to take the trouble to study production 
records, fatigue charts, personnel rec- 
ords, turnover reports, absentee reports. 
merit appraisals, exit interview reports 
and the many other records that could 
be available to spot problems. We could 
then do something about them and fol- 
low up through these same records to 
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see if results have been achieved. For 
instance, one office found from produc- 
tion records that various office em- 
ployees increased production when mu- 
sic was installed. However, even though 
most of the employees said they liked 
the music, after six months of it this 
production increase dribbled off to noth- 
ing. Studies have shown that employees 
often increase production after some 
change indicating the employers’ inter- 
est in the employee, but that the in- 
crease tends to disappear after a few 
months. Incidentally, another firm that 
had music found that quite a few em- 
ployees wouldn’t make the move to a 
new location demanded by expanding 
business unless music was installed. If 
a policy adds little in output, but em- 
ployees demand its continuation, we 
may find that “we have a lion by the 
tail.” 

Many times we stress the importance 
of teamwork, of cooperation. There 
isn’t any question of its importance, but 
let’s look at it from the results point of 
view. Some people who are always co- 
operating are accomplishing very little 
even though everyone likes them. Let’s 
keep the primary objectives of the or- 
ganization in mind. Conversely, let’s try 
to balance the “lone wolf” onerator with 
a little cooperative spirit, but only if 
this is absolutely necessary to the end 
result of more return to the company. 
We can’t pour everybody into a mold 
and expect to get best results. We aren’t 
all the same temperamentally. 


We say morale is important to high 
production but let’s see where it starts. 
Let me ask you, “How often have you 
seen a department with low morale that 
has a top-notch, conscientious, interested 
superintendent?” Let’s solve the prob- 
lem at its source, and this is often at 
higher levels of supervision. It was the 
experience of one manufacturing firm 
that a change of superintendents in a 
department with poor morale almost 
immediately resulted in better efficiency, 
lower turnover, and lower absenteeism. 
Let’s not always pick on the foreman. 
Like many other employees, he, too, 
often follows the example of his boss. 

Do we promptly step in to correct or 
explain any loose or costly procedure? 
The employee knows if we don’t, and 
his attitudes are formed accordingly. A 
typical instance is that of a metal manu- 
facturing firm that easily spent $10,000 
on a “crackpot” idea that everyone in 
the plant knew wouldn’t work except 
one engineer and an executive who was 
quite removed from the scene. The ex- 
penditure may have been worthwhile ex- 
perimentally but, as the employee 
looked at it, how could he be conscien- 
tious about fifteen minutes wasted in 
cleaning up? 


BENEFITS 

Fringe benefits have gradually as- 
sumed a more and more important part 
in the cost of companies. How do we set 
these up? Simply following the trend? 
You want to know this but what results 
are you getting through these expendi- 
tures? It might pay to find out whether 
employees actually want the insurance 
you require and whether many even re- 
sent being forced to pay their part. Let's 
check each plan and ask ourselves. 
“What would result if we decreased, in- 
creased or changed the benefits under 
this plan?” One firm planning to pay 
half of a $5,000 life insurance policy 
for each employee was astounded to 
find out that over ninety percent of the 
employees wanted only $2,000 worth. 
With this feeling, any pressure to get 
the employee to sign up for more would 
probably result in a resentment against 
the company coupled with a consider- 
able cost to the company for the 
“benefit.” 

Have we recognized that different em- 
ployees have different interests? For 
instance, you probably have differences 
in interest between men and women. he- 
tween different age groups, between dif- 
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ferent social and geographical groups. 
Will the same policies then get the best 
results from all? In many cases over-all 
company policy is detrimental rather 
than helpful to good efficient operation. 
Several companies have discovered that 
young girls and boys care little about 
certain pension plans. A requirement 
that they sign up and pay their part for 
such a program actually resulted in ill 
will against the company for a policy 
that cost the firm money. 

How about these cafeterias that are 
run at cost (often excluding charges for 
space, equipment, and over-all super- 
vision) ? Do employees have primarily 
hard feelings about them? Are there 
other ways to run them and have good 
feelings? Several firms have decreased 
the cost and trouble involved and _ in- 
creased the employee good will by hav- 
ing the employees run the cafeterias 
themselves. 

Have we checked to see whether par- 
ticipants in recreational activities are 
more efficient employees? If they are, 
why not take real steps to get broader 
participation? If they are not, why 
spend any money or time on them? 
Incidentally, too broad a participator 
often has little time for work. 


Do our fatigue and production charts 
show that rest periods give employees 
a lift or are they just an extra with no 
results for the company? We might try 
to find out what difference it makes as 
to how these periods are used—resting, 
playing games, eating, etc. Some firms 
report that on certain jobs employees 
who slump in chairs or lie down in these 
periods are able to produce more. 
Things like starting and closing time 
and length of lunch periods are often in- 
convenient to the employee and, because 
they are, often engender hard feelings 
and wasted time discussing them. These 
policies may in many cases be changed 
easily. If the employee is asked about it 
first, he often takes it as a personal re- 
sponsibility to make the new way work 
better. 

Many of us have, for the convenience 
of the employees, made all kinds of 
payroll deductions, in many cases, com- 
pulsory deductions. Do we ever ask 
what these cost in payroll time and 
whether the average employee’s feeling 
might simply be one of unreasoned re- 
sentment against the company when he 
gets his shrunken check? We might also 
ask whether by these actions we are de- 
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Are participants in company recreation more efficient? I 


f so, why not 


broaden participation? If not, why spend money on these plans? 


veloping an employee who assumes his 
own responsibilities. Can he be capi- 
talistic-minded if we don’t let him make 
his own decisions and carry them out? 
Why not get him away from a depen- 
dence on others’ thinking and acting. 
Our employment policies may also be 
studied in light of their effect on “re- 
sults thinking.” We would probably all 
agree that we should hire the employees 
best suited to our company. What does 
this mean in actual practice? It cannot 
very well be done without an analysis 
of people we have hired in the past who 
were successful as well as those who 
were failures. For instance, a rubber 
products company found that the policy 
of hiring only high school graduates led 
to high turnover and relatively poor 
production with a poor employee atti- 
tude on a routine assembly job. Hiring 
employees of relatively low intelligence 
level without regard to education cor- 
rected most of this trouble. In a food 
company high ranking engineering grad- 
uates hired for factory supervision be- 
came very dissatisfied with the slow ad- 
vancement and limited scope of engineer- 
ing work required. Practical men with 
years of plant experience were then hired 
for these jobs. They did better work 
and took more of an interest in their 
jobs. Dissatisfaction and unrest among 
hourly workers almost disappeared. 
There has been a trend in recent years 
toward demandirg college men for sales 
positions. Several firms have found on 


analysis that these men often become 
dissatisfied and do a poor job while men 
hired with certain personality traits re- 
gardless of intelligence or education 
were generally more successful in cer- 
tain sales jobs. 

Have we made sure that our wage 
and salary plan encourages and rewards 
greater production? Let’s ask, “Does 
our compensation plan impress men at 
every level with the fact that production 
not just seniority pays off?” Are rates 
for different jobs based primarily on 
value to the company and not on length 
of service, personality, and knowledge? 
In looking at any rate let’s ask, “Are we 
getting our money’s worth? Will we get 
$20 more in output if we pay $20 
more?” 

Do we have ranges and, if so, how do 
we use them? For instance, an automatic 
(or, as many plans degenerate, effec- 
tively an automatic) increase plan may 
be in effect, encouraging, as it does, 
tenure and not good work. Perhaps a 
closer control of merit raises with results 
in mind would get more out of the plan. 
One firm got little result from merit rat- 
ings when the supervisor was not re- 
quired to talk them over with his em- 
ployees. Moreover, even when he did 
talk them over, the results were often 
minor or even negative until each super- 
visor was trained in methods of using 
merit appraisals along with objectives 
of the job to encourage employees in 
the direction of results for the company. 
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EVERY EXECUTIVE NEEDS ONE! 
IDEAL AS A PROMOTION GIFT! 


WATER RESISTANT * 17-JEWEL 


FAMOUS PIERCE 


CHRONOGRAPH 


@ Original “4-in-1" Amazingly low 


@ wRisT WATCH price 
@ STOP WATCH $29.75 
@ TELEMETER 


@ TACHOMETER (formerly $85.00) 
PRE-TIMED BY ELECTRONICS 
@ 2 Push Buttons @ Radium Dial 
@ Shock Resistant e@ Stainless Steel 
@ Sweep Second Back 
Hand @ Unbreakable 
@ Anti-Magnetic Crystal 
OUR FAMOUS GUARANTEE— 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS 
if not satisfied for any reason 
MAIL ORDERS promptly filled. Send check 
or money order. (C.O.D. if you wish) 


ADLEW sewe cers 


Dept. MM, I17 West 42nd St., New York 18 


R D.SNELL we. 


Profits Production 
through 
Product Improvement 
Market Evaluation Cost Reduction 


Send For 


“The Chemical Consultant 
And Your Business” 


29 W.15 St. New York I!, NY. WA48800 


HOTEL ESSEX HOUSE 


1050 Broad Street at Lincoln Park 
Newark, N. J. 

A. C. Allan, General Manager 
Largest and Most Complete Catering. 
Banquet, Ballroom, and Meeting Facilities 
“Where the Northern New Jersey S.A.M. 
Chapter Meets” 

Home of THE “CAROUSEL” 


Newark's most beautiful Cocktail Lounge and 
Supper Club 


For inquiries and reservations 


Telephone Mitchell 2-4400 
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We often use surveys to establish our 
ranges and perhaps we equate to the 
average. Experience has shown that be- 
ing equal to or higher than the average 
does not necessarily constitute better em- 
ployees. Let’s consider going rates, but 
why not relate them more particularly 
to the jobs in our company. For exam- 
ple, in one company designers did work 
similar to that of designers in other 
companies in the area. However, possi- 
bility of losses resulting from errors was 
much greater. A policy of hiring the 
best designers even at very high salaries 
paid off for this company. 

Have we made provision for the spe- 
cial thinker, the man who gives a little 
extra? Does he get his reward and does 
he get it promptly? It might be ques- 
tioned whether saying, “Six months 
from now we're going to consider your 
contribution at your annual review” is 
a very great stimulus. Frequently, little 
added consideration is given then. 


As we come to supervisory and execu- 
tive levels, results become even more 
important. Executive compensation 
should certainly reflect contribution to 
the firm. Often we have tended to prac- 
tically reduce this, too, to an almost 
automatic yearly basis. First let’s set 
goals for each position and then if they 
are reached or exceeded, reward accord- 
ingly. And remember, many companies 
have found that attitudes of employees 
are influenced by the attitudes of super- 
visors and key men. Do we impress su- 
pervisors and executives by our dealings 
with them that our company pays off on 
results? Over-all, we should determine 
through a study of organizational ob- 
jectives just what is expected of each 
division, section, and job in actual re- 
sults, not just in work, in order to carry 
through with this thinking. 


Many of us have some kind of train- 
ing program under way. Possibly some- 
one has organized a very effective 
presentation complete with charts, 
movies, and illustrations. Of course, 
these are of value, but has anyone 
asked, “How will this program help us 
produce more cheaply, sell more, or 
make more profit?” Have we attempted 
to measure its results or said glibly, 
“It’s not measurable.” In some cases it 
may just be possible that some of these 
immeasurable results aren’t there. In 
one study an induction training program 
of seven hours was reduced to about 
one hour with an over-all increase in 


effectiveness. To do this, control groups 
of new employees who had taken the 
training as well as groups who had not 
were given a well-worked-out question- 
naire. In addition, turnover rates, ab- 
sentee rates and production records 
were studied. 

Much has been said for the effective- 
ness of discussion and conference groups 
in putting over an idea. To help them be 
more effective let us ask simply, “Can 
we prove that we get more results 
through them or does the employee 
value them primarily as a break in the 
day or as a chance to get some over- 
time?” It seems to be the considered ex- 
perience of many companies that simple 
job training such as the JIT program 
is most effective in teaching a man to do 
a job. We might question then whether 
a conference method is always best for 
training supervisors. In addition every- 
one doesn’t need the same kind of train- 
ing and, in fact, departmental needs may 
be very different. Incidentally, where is 
training most effective? Have we consid- 
ered the second and third levels of su- 
pervision instead of assuming that best 
results will be obtained by concentrat- 
ing on first levels? 


These are only a few of the things 
that might be approached when we think 
of bringing our employees to “results 
thinking.” Each problem finally be- 
comes personal as it deals with a person 
or group of people but one over-all ob- 
jective of a greater company result car- 
ries through them all. We use all the 
accumulated knowledge that has been 
developed on employee attitudes and 
opinions, always observing the various 
indexes and records that are available 
on our own work force. 


We would note, however, that this 
kind of reasoning leads toward the de- 
velopment of “results thinking” in the 
supervisory, staff, and executive levels of 
our firm. Without this thinking being 
firmly intrenched at these levels it may 
be difficult to convince first-line em- 
ployees of its worth. Strangely enough, 
establishing policies and administration 
according to these principles results in 
a better understanding of the objectives 
of the company by all employees and a 
more realistic appreciation of what’s ex- 
pected of them. This, in turn, reduces a 
considerable part of the confusion in the 
organization and results in better em- 
ployee relations with a smoother run- 
ning organization. 
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Labor Roundup 


By PAUL KING 


Assistant to the Director of Personnel Administration of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company; Member of the New York Bar 


No Ax for Management Trainees 


With the emphasis on cost reduction 
these days, many training directors won- 
der when the ax will fall on their man- 
agement-trainee programs. Their anxiety 
is partly caused by this kind of comment: 
“How can you, in all fairness, lay off ex- 
perienced foremen and supervisors and at 
the same time recruit bright and person- 
able fledglings from the country’s univer- 
sities to be trained as junior executives?” 


An informal survey of ten large com- 
panies with heavy experience operating 
management-trainee programs brought out 
that only one company felt its training 
program would be dropped in bad times. 


Reflecting the point of view of the other 
nine companies, one director said: “When 
business tightens up, your first thought is 
to increase the efficiency of your operation. 
You improve your old machinery and buy 
new and more efficient machines. Likewise 
you should improve your human efficiency 
and purchase new and more efficient super- 
visory personnel.” 


Company Stock After Retirement 


As a general rule executive bonus plans 
provide for cash payments at once. Under 
the newly-adopted “Extra Compensation 
Plan” of the Otis Elevator Company, how- 
ever, the bonus is paid to senior officers 
and major executives in two equal parts: 
(1) cash that is paid immediately and (2) 
company stock that is delivered in equal 
installments after their retirement. Only 
common stock in the treasury and pur- 
chased on the open market can be used 
for this purpose. 


However, key employees, who also par- 
ticipate in the plan, receive all of their 
bonus in cash and at once. 


A committee consisting of several mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors appointed 
by the Board determines whether a pay- 
ment should be made in a particular year, 
and when and which individuals are elig- 
ible, and the extent of participation of 
each. 


The money for the plan is determined 
each year by the Board of Directors under 
this formula: eight percent of the net in- 
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come of the preceding year (after taxes) 
but less eight percent of the average of the 
net worth of the company at the beginning 
of that year and the net worth at the end 
of the year. 


Wallet-Size Union Contract 


Peter Eckrich & Sons of Fort Wayne 
have printed their contract with the union 
so small in size that it can be carried in a 
wallet or billfold. Although it is only 334” 
by 214”, it is still readable. The contract 
is printed on “Bible paper,” which is very 
thin but still opaque. With a booklet this 
size there should be no excuse for the fore- 
man or worker not having it around to 
settle an argument on the spot. 


Time-and-a-Half for Pickets 


Time-and-a-half for pickets is the latest 
demand made by labor. Fortunately, the 
demand was made of a union — and not 
of an employer. 


Pickets sued a union under the Wage- 
Hour Law for overtime on the picket line. 


The Court threw the case out because 
the complaint did not contain an allegation 
that the pickets were engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. (Cox v. Cannery 
Union, 9 WH Cases 136.) 


Productivity Information 


With the return of the competitive buy- 
er’s market began the struggle to increase 
the productivity of American labor. Real- 
izing the interest and importance of the 
subject, the Bureau of Labor Statistics on- 
ly a few months ago published a helpful 
booklet called Major Sources of Produc- 
tivity Information. 


The introduction states that “the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics . . . and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, a private 
research agency, do extensive work in this 
field ... ” “Trade associations, colleges, 
and individuals have all made important 
contributions. The sources described . . . 
are not exhaustive, but it is believed that 
most of the principal research agencies 
have been included.” 


There is no charge for the publication. 


Severance Pay on a Plant Shutdown 


A worker who is 50 years old and has 
had 20 years of service should be given 
a year’s pay if the company permanently 
closes down the plant. If the worker is 
only 22 years old, and has had two years 
of service, then two weeks’ termination pay 
would do. 

These were the conclusions of Solomon 
Barkin, Research Director of the Textile 
Workers’ Union (C.I.0.), presented at a 
recent meeting of the American Manage- 
ment Association. This rule of thumb 
should apply to single mill towns or other 
towns where, because of the scarcity of 
jobs in the area, it is extremely difficult 
for the workers of a shut plant to secure 
work. The older the employee, the larger 
the termination pay, because of the in- 
creased difficulty of finding a job. 

This schedule, thought Barkin, would 
not necessarily apply to a many-industry 
city such as New York. 


Pension Plans are Non-Contributory 


Last month the editor of this column 
disagreed with the conclusion of the 
President’s Steel Industry Board that pen- 
sion plans, approved by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, indicated a trend to- 
ward the non-contributory plan. 


Our analysis was confirmed in the Oc- 
tober Management Record published by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
It agreed that the non-contributory trend 
shown by the Bureau’s approved plans was 
abnormal. 


Going further, however, the NICB un- 
folded its own survey of 255 pension plans 
started or revised since October 1945. The 
trend: 58.8% of the plans covering 1.5 
million workers were contributory. 


Does the AAA Practice Law? 


The lawyer has never been a too-wel- 
come guest at the union contract nego- 
tiations table. 


The increasing number of union con- 
tracts that provide for arbitration of labor 
disputes instead of resorting to courts, the 
many statements made by public-spirited 
citizens reminding management and labor 
that they ought to settle their differences 
of opinion out of court bear witness to 
some of the antipathy toward the lawyer 
when it comes to labor relations. 


The Nebraska Bar Association, appar- 
ently sensitive to this feeling, has asked 
the state court to dissolve the American 
Arbitration Association in Nebraska (24- 
LRR 326). It was accused of maintaining 
a court under the name, “Panel of Arbi- 
trators,” and of practicing law without a 
license. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
Established in 1911 
CONSULTANTS IN MANAGEMENT 
Advice and technical assistance on problems 


of policy, organization, 
procedure, personnel and finance. 


Chicago - New York - Boston - Washington 
Address head office: 
333 N. Michigan Ave. — Chicago |, Ill. 


PHIL CARROLL 


Registered Professional Engineer 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


Specialist in 


PAPER WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


Clerical Cost Reduction, Systems, Procedures, 
Functional Form Design, Reorganization, 
Installation, Supervisory Training 


RICHARD JARVIS 


2 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
LUxemburg 2-4340 


WALLACE CLARK & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Since 1920 


METHODS TO CUT COSTS 
WITHOUT REDUCING 
SERVICE OR QUALITY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHARLES C. JAMES 
ASSOCIATE COUNSELLOR 


STEVENSON, JORDAN & HARRISON, INC. 
Management Engineers 
19 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT 
& COMPANY 


Management Consultants 
Specializing in 
Production, Personne! Selection, 
Costs, Controls, etc. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Specializing in 
Organization Planning 
and Budgetary Control 


es More New Ideas - More New 
Modern Indus | Management Techniques 
Modern Industry More Help to You 


than in any other industrial management publication. 
That’s Modern Industry—the only magazine edited 
exclusively for modern management men. 


Try M.I. on the basis of our Special Introductory 
Offer for S.A.M. members—only $3 for 12 months 
(regularly $4.00). You will receive, also, a FREE 
COPY of the “Cost-Cutting Idea Book for 1949.” 


Gentlemen: Send me a FREE COPY of your “Cost-Cutting Idea Book for 1949,” and enter my 
subscription at the Special Introductory Rate for S.A.M. members—only $3 for 12 
months (regularly $4.00). 


(Fill in below if you prefer to receive MI at your residence) 


oO Payment enclosed Bill me 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


oO Bill company 


METHODS 
ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


CONSULTANTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


822 Wood Street - Pittsburgh 21, P 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. - Kansas City 2, Mo. 


H. B. MAYNARD, President 


POSITIONS OPEN 


TRAINING DIRECTOR 


Excellent opportunity for young man with 
college training and several years experience 
to install and supervise complete training pro- 
gram and to eventually reorganize and super- 
vise personnel program. Must have competent 
executive traits. Box No. 258, ApvANcED MAn- 
AGEMENT. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN 


Young, B.S., M.B.A. Presently engaged as In- 
dustrial Relations Head for 800-man company. 
Have dealt with seven different trade unions. 
Married—family—will relocate. Highest refer- 
ences. Write Box 260, ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, 
for resume. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 


Broad successful industrial experience di- 
recting and coordinating all Manufacturing, 
Purchasing, Planning, Engineering and Pro- 
duction. Aggressive, cost minded, resourceful. 
Excellent references. Write Box No. 261, 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. 


WALLACE CLARK’S 


Harper & Brothers WORK IN TWELVE 


$2.50 COUNTRIES AS A 
At all book stores MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 
or 


Sent postage prepaid upon receipt of remittance 
to S.A.M., 84 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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1949 INDEX—Advanced Management and Modern Management COMBINED 


This index lists the articles that appeared during the cal- 
endar year 1949, as follows: 


“MODERN MANAGEMENT” 
— VOLUME IX 


‘““ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT” 


To simplify reference work, articles in both publica- 
tions are grouped by author, title, and subject. Those 
which appeared in Advanced Management are indicated 
by the letters A M which appear in each case immediately 
before the month in which the article was printed. All 
others are Modern Management articles. 

The December, 1949, issue of Advanced Management. 
Volume XIV No. 4, marks the first appearance of the 
two magazines combined as one. The combined publica- 
tion now appears monthly under the title, “Advanced 
Management,” combined with Modern Management. 

Since it was decided to list each article under only one 
subject, using as few headings as possible, classification 
by subjects had to be done arbitrarily. 

Early in 1951, it is planned to publish a supplemen- 
tary index for 1950. 


I. AUTHORS 


Month Issue # —VOLUME XIV 
January I Month Issue # 
February 2 1 
April 3 March 
May 4 June 2 
July 5 September 3 
August 6 December 4 
October 7 
November 8 

Three-Dimension Thinking Apr 


Bares, Rudolph, Jr. 
Barnes, Ralph M 
Bird, Dillard E. 
Bird, Dillard E. 


Simplified Profit Chart, A Aug 
Management Staff, The May 
Lcoluiensad Automatic Time Recorder, The May 
Broad Gauge Leadership Nov 
The Challenge of the 50’s Oct 
Boulware, L. R. High Wages—Low Prices Oct 
A Collective Bargaining Check-List, AM Jun 
Carroll, Phil Jr. Break-Even Points Jul 
Cabs, Comaany. Jobs and Taxes, AM Dec 
Management Muses Jan, Feb, Apr, May 
Coyle, David Cushman 
Size vs. Efficiency—as the Engineer Sees It, AM Jun 


Cyrol, Edmund A. ............ Theory vs. Practice in Time Study Techniques Jul 
Dale, Ernest ................ When Labor Cooperates With Management, AM Sep 
Introducing the Operator Chart Aug 
Dynamic Management Inside the Plant May 
Piel, Paul ......:.. The Ingredients of Industrial Peace and Conflict, AM Jun 


England, Arthur O 
Everingham, Harry T. . 
Fry, Vaughn ........... 
Gaines, Beatrice .. 
Gardner, Fred V. 


Making the Employee Feel Comfortable May 
ai. If I Were a Worker in Your Plant Apr 
...Office Seeks the One Best Way, The Jan 

Techniques of Forms Control Feb 
Gecaaeered Statistical Costing Will Increase Your Profits Nov 


II.—Apr 

Operations Audit, The T—Oct 

IT.—Nov 

Organization and Methods Survey, The I.—May 

II.—Jul 

III.—Aug 

Role of the Organization and Methods Examiner, The Jan 

Cutting Labor Costs: Three Cases Aug 
Gotterer, Malcolm H. ............ Supervisory and Executive Wage Incentives Jan 
Hawley, eS eee Good Human Relations in Industry Feb 
What Do We Owe to Research? Nov 
Efficient Planning for Budgeting, AM Sep 
pt ey Will It Be Read—and Understood? Apr 


Johnson, Alvin 
Katz, Daniel 
Employee Groups: 


What Motivates Them and How They satan 


Sep 

Kingsland, Keith W. ................... Organizing a Quality Control Program Nov 

Piece-Work—and the Restriction of Output Apr 

Aptitude Testing for Engineers Apr 
Koppers Company, The 

Control Section: A New Aid to Management, The Oct 

a The Development of Managerial Talent, AM Dec 

Louden, J. K. 


Line and Staff—Their Roles in the Organization Structure, AM Jun 
Luck, Thomas J 
I.—Apr 


“Big Business’ Management for a Small Business 
II.—May 


Lynch, Herbert A., Jr. ...... Rating of Time Studies—A Progress Report Jul 
Mason, Ralph L. ...... Experiences With Employee Opinion Surveys, AM Sep 
Management Consultant, The Feb 
McConnell, John W. ............:c:ccceees Reflections of a Business Executive Nov 
McCormick, Charles P. 
Junior Executives Take Stock of Their Work, AM Mar 
McCormick, Robert L. L. 
Hoover Reports: What They Mean to Management, The Jul 
McGregor, Dr. Douglas 
Industrial tne Challenge to the Social Psychologist, AM Dec 
McIntire, Ross T. ........ Challenge to Management: The Handicapped, A Oct 


Morrow, New Approach to Merit Rating, A Feb 
Mundel, How Many Readings for a Time Study? Aug 
Production Lines Since the War Aug 
Niles, Mary Cushing ............ Decentralizing Personnel Management, AM Sep 


Northern New Jersey Chapter 
Investigation of Walking Times, An I.—Jan 
IT.—Feb 
Outland, Henry ........... Color — as an Investment Jan 
Let’s Keep the Cents in Incentives May 
Two-Way Communication Effective, AM Jun 
Rick, Robert C....... Standards Administration: A Key to Cost Reduction Oct 
Rossmoore, Howard New Tool for the Time Study Engineer, A Jan 
Rucker, Allen W. (co-author) 
How To Set Salary Brackets That Spur Achievement Nov 
Saltford, George G. ....Increasing Productivity Through Standard Costs Oct 
Schaub, Henry G. ............000.. How Do You Start Improving Your Plant? Jul 
Study on Effort Rating, A Apr 
...Let’s Think About Results, AM Dec 
Schroeder, Harold H. 
The Supervisor and His Wife Study Human Relations, AM Sep 


Better Control of Clerical Cost Nov 
Industry Looks to Education, AM Jun 


Swartz, Blair K. 
The Supervisor and His Wife Study Human Relations, AM Sep 


Character Education for Business, AM Mar 
Thuering, George L. .......... Forty Years of Industrial Engineering, AM Dec 
Von Thaden, Harold .................... Conveyors—Performance and Promise Aug 
Organizing for Cost Reduction Oct 


Williams, E. D., Jr. (co-author) ............ Automatic Time Recorder, The May 
Wilson, Charles E. 

Getting Employees and Public Behind an Anti-Inflation Program, AM Mar 
Criteria for Organization Unity, AM Mar 
Worthy, James C. 

Democratic Principles in Business Management, AM Mar 
Operator Chart and Work Simplification, The Nov 
Zipf, George Kingsley (co-author) 

How To Set Salary Brackets That Spur Achievement Nov 


Il. TITLES 


Analyze—Improve—Execute Joseph F. Meister Feb 
Aptitude Testing for Engineers .cscisceieicecsscssesscesseccsocsecsssesees: E. C. Koerper Apr 


Automatic Time Recorder, The 
Ralph M. Barnes and E. D. Williams, Jr. May 
Better Control of Clerical Cost .0.......c.ccccccceescesseeseeees Donald H. Sunderlin Nov 


MARCH 1950 


Management for a Small Business 
Thomas J. Luck 1.—Apr 


“Big Business” 


II.—May 


Challenge of the 50’s, The . Dillard E. Bird Oct 
Challenge to Management: The Handicapped, ea Ross T. McIntire Oct 
Character Education for Business. ...................:::::0000 Ordway Tead, AM Mar 
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Collective Bargaining Check-List, A Arnold F. Campo, AM Jun 


Ordway Tead, AM Mar, Jun, Sep 


Control Section: A New Aid to Management, The 
Koppers Company, The Oct. 


Conveyors — Performance and Promise ................ Harold Von Thaden Aug 
Criteria for Organization Unity .................00....0. J. Watson Wilson, AM Mar 
Decentralizing Personnel Management ........... Mary Cushing Niles, AM Sep 
Democratic Principles in Business Management James C. Worthy, AM Mar 
Determining Cleaning Assignments ................cccccesccsesceeseeeeee F. L. Gilbert Aug 
Developing a Survey Program William A. Gill 

.—Apr 
Development of Managerial Talent, The ................ Donald F. Lom, AM Dec 
Dynamic Management Inside the Dewey May 
Efficient Planning for Budgeting ........................ Charles C. ae AM Sep 


Employee Groups: What Motivates Them and How They Perform 
Katz, AM Sep 
Exit Interview, The h F. E. Hardt Jul 
Experiences With Employee Opinion Surveys ....Ralph #3 Mason, AM Sep 
Forty Years of Industrial Engineering ............ George £.. Thuering, AM Dec 
Getting Employees and Public Behind an Anti-Inflation Program 
Charles E. Wilson, AM Mar 
Giving Orders W. L. <= AM Mar 
Good Human Relations in Industry Hawley Feb 
Hiring Executives .......... ........ AM Dec 
Hoover Reports: What They Mean to Pomme Fine 
Robert L. L. McCormick Jul 
How Do You Start Improving Your Plant? .................. Henry G. Schaub Jul 
How Many Readings for a Time Study? .0..00..0..0.ccccccceee M. E. Mundel Aug 
How to Set Salary Brackets that Spur Achievement 
—~ Kingsley Zipf and Allen W. Rucker Nov 
Human Relations in Industry: A Challenge for Free Enterprise 
Douglas McGregor Nov 
If I Were a Worker in Your Plant ..0.00.0000.00.0...... Harry T. Everingham Apr 
Increasing Productivity Through Standard Costs ..... George G. Saltford Oct 
Industrial Relations—A Challenge to the Social Psychologist— 
as McGregor, AM Dec 


Industry Looks to Education ......00.....00.000ccccccces- Frank M. Surface, AM Jun 
Ingredients of Industrial Peace and Conflict, The ......... Paul Eliel, AM Jun 
Introducing the Operator Chart o...0..00..0.ccccccccccccccsseseeeceeeee Louis E. Davis Aug 
Investigation of Walking Times, An.................. Northern New Jersey I.—Jan 

II.—Feb 
Jobs and Taxes ................... Emil Schram and Franklin Cole & Co., AM Dec 


Junior Executives Take Stock of Their Work 
Charles P. McCormick, AM Mar 


Let’s Keep the Cents in Incentives ........................ D. D. Pendleton, Jr. May 


Line and Staff—Their Roles in the Organization Structure 
K. Louden, AM Jun 


Making the Employee Feel Comfortable ................... Arthur O. er May 
Making Two-Way Communication Effective .. Paul Pigors, AM Jun 
Management Muses. ..................c.csccccsseeeee Don F. Copell Jan, Feb, Apr, May 
New Approach to Merit Rating, A ................c:eeeee Lilian Morrow Feb 
New Horizons in Time Study Harold E. Smalley 

—Ju 
New Tool for the Time Study Engineer, A ............. Howard Rossmoore Jan 


Office Seeks the One Best Way, The 


.Vaughn Fry Jan 
Operations Audit, The 


William A. Gill I.—Oct 


IIT.—Nov 

Operator Chart and Work Simplification, The .......... .......... Clem Zinck Nov 
Organization and Methods Survey, The ................. William A. Gill ae! 

III.—Aug 

Organizing a Quality Control Program ................ Keith W. Kingsland Nov 
Piece-Work — and the Restriction of Output......... Keith W. Kingsland Apr 
Production Lines Since the War. ............ .......cccccssssssssees Richard Muther Aug 


Rating of Time Studies — A Progress Report....... Herbert A. Lynch, Jr. Jul 
Reflections of a Business Executive .._.............. John W. McConnell Nov 
Role of the Organization F we Methods Examiner, The ... William A. Gill Jan 
Size vs. Efficiency—as Fa Engineer Sees It 
David Cushman Coyle, AM Jun 
Standards Administration: A Key to Cost Reduction... Robert C. Rick Oct 
Statistical Costing Will Increase Your Profits ............. Fred V. Gardner Nov 
Supervisor and His Wife Study Human Relations, The 
Harold H. Schroeder and Blair K. Swartz, AM Sep 
Supervisory and Executive Wage Incentives ......... Malcolm H. Gotterer Jan 
Sechniques Of Forms Control Beatrice Gaines Feb 
Theory vs. Practice in Time Study ‘Techniques pede Edmund A. Cyrol Jul 
Three-Dimension Thinking Leonard N. Abrams Apr 
Time Study and Methods Conference — A Summary, The 
What Do We Owe fo Leland S. Hobson Nov 
W. L. McGrath, AM Dec 
When Labor Cooperates ‘With Management ................. Ernest Dale, AM Sep 
Will It Be Read — and Understood? .............0...000.0.... James J. Jenkins Apr 
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Production Lines Since the War Aug 
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Democratic Principles in Business Management ......................0.... AM Mar 
Dynamic Management Inside the Plamt May 
Ingredients of Industrial Peace and Conflict, The ..............0000.0..... AM Jun 
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Conveyors — Performance and Promise .0...........cc..ccccccccsceccscesceeceeeseesceees Aug 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 
“Big Business” Management for a Small Business 
—May 
Control Section: A New Aid to Management, The ...........0..00....... . Oct 


Hoover Reports: What They Mean to Management, The .................... Jul 
Line and Staff—Their Roles in the Organization Structure ....... AM Jun 
Size vs. Efficiency—as the Engineer AM Jun 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Challenge to Management: The Handicapped, A ................0...0...04.. Oct 
Decentralizing Personnel Management. AM Sep 
Development of Managerial Talent, The ... AM Dec 
Employee Groups: What Motivates "Them and How They Perform AM Sep 
Experiences With Employee Opinion Surveys ..............0.:0c0:ccce AM Sep 


If I Were a Worker in Your Plant 
Let’s Think 
Making the Employee Feel Comfortable 
New Approach to Merit Rating, A _....... 
Will It Be Read — and Understood? 
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Aptitude Testing for Engineers 
Junior Executives Take Stock of Their Work ............0.0.....00.0000.. AM Mar 
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III.—Aug 
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ow Many Readings for a Time Study? 
Investigation of Walking Times, An 


New Tool for the Time Study Engineer, A ..0...............ccccccccccceccceeeeeees Jan 
Rating of Time Studies — A Progress Report ........0.......ccccccccccceeseeeeeees Jul 
Standards Administration: A Key to Cost Reduction ............0...00..0..... Oct 


Theory vs. Practice in Time Study Techniques 2.0.0.0... oocccccceeceeees Jul 


Time Study and Methods Conference — A Summary, The ................ Jul 
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Typical of Wheeldex comfort, this 
cabinet-top view of a standard 10,000 
capacity unit shows how direct posting 
without removal of card, as well as hand- 
free-reference to the entire front or back 
of every record can be speedily handled. 
Note working papers on large drop leaf 
and operator's comfortable ready-to-work 


position. 


DIRECT POSTING WITHOUT REMOVING CARD 
Fastest—Safest 


FREE SPINNING ROTATION AUTOMATI- 
CALLY STABILIZED AND BALANCED. 
easiest—always steady 


THIRTY DIFFERENT MODELS FROM 
$17.50 UP (INCLUDES 8 DESK TOP 
PORTABLES) to fit your needs precisely 


1,000 TO 120,000 OR MORE CARDS 


IN SINGLE STANDARD UNITS 
the right unit for each job 


DOUBLE SECURITY CARD HOLDERS 
safest—fastest-finding 


TWENTY STANDARD CARD SIZES 
PLUS SPECIALS for forms economy 


COMFORTABLE HAND-FREE INSPEC- 


posting of reference. 


Cards slot-punched, key-hole style, are 
common to all Wheeldex units and pro- 
vide for fast and easy insertion or removal 
of cards at any point and as often as de- 
sired. Frequently your existing records 


Typical 

of the simplic- 
ity which 
Wheeldex has 
achieved, this 
view of an un- 
mounted 
Wheeldex unit 
illustrates the 
simple basic 
principle, origi- 
nal with Wheel- 
dex, for the se- 
cure and flexible filing of cards on wheels 
to provide instant accessibility for direct 


TION 
fastest—frees both hands for related work 


SELECTOR LEVER 


an optional convenience 


KNEE COMFORT CABINETS WITH 


SIDE DROP LEAF 
handsome linoleum top steel furniture 


ONE OR MANY WHEELS PER CABI- 


NET 
to suit your requirements and price 


MAXIMUM COMPACTNESS COM- 


FORTABLY ACCESSIBLE 
most cards in the least space 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION 


AND INSTALLATION OF WHEEL FILE 


may be so punched to avoid recopying SYSTEMS 


and permit prompt enjoyment of Wheel- 


dex speed and convenience. 


x 

to carry” card A thousand cards, each 
easily changed, none 
ever more than a finger- 
length away, can't get 
lost or out of order. 
May be typed easily. 


Both sides of Wheeldex cards 
= visible, both sides useful 
witho 


ut removal. But slot 


A clever internal stabi- 
lizer automatically holds 
all Wheeldexunits steady 
for hand-free reading 
yet permits free spin- 
ning rotation. 


Pencilready clip holds 
pencil in position shown 
or without clip, pencil 
slips directly into hollow 
axle and is retained by 
internal spring. 


Stylishly handsome in 
red-trimmed gray plas- 
tic, Wheeldex has beau- 
tiful chromed brass base 
plus a sparkling soft plas- 
tic night cover - clean 
and safe. 


Typical of the varied ways we can apply 


Wheeldex comfort, motion economy and work sim- 
plification principles to your office routines is this 
wheel-of-wheels cabinet. This ferris wheel arrange- 
ment is a tremendous space-saver. The entire unit 
turns lightly and snaps into working position for 
each set of wheels. 


IN THE DESIGN, MANUFACTURE 


your assurance of sound de- 
sign and proven performance 


Typical Curve-Dex unit illustrates one of our 
three segment-like trays. These portable desk-top 
Curve-Dex trays provide a particularly safe, com- 
pact and convenient method of handling up to 1,000 
records of all sorts or for groups of cards removed 
from the Wheeldex units. 


WHEELDEX THE ORIGINAL PROVIDES A COMBINATION OF ADVANTAGES OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Wheeldex has been used for many years on every type of record in exacting offices throughout the nation. 


CAREFUL ANALYSIS WILL PROVE WHEELDEX BEST FOR MORE THAN 80% OF ALL CARD-HANDLING 


PROBLEMS (Amazing but True). Let us help you assemble the facts on which you may base a decision wherever and 
whenever you are using or should consider using card records. 


WE ARE GLAD TO ACCEPT REVERSE-CHARGE PHONE CALLS FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. WHEN YOU WANT 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO A SPECIFIC PROBLEM. For best handling on such calls, please ask for "Mr. Systems". We are in c 
position to render competent systems-service and advice and to provide promptly printed forms, expertly designed for your 
particular needs. Write for up-to-date printed matter. 


WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


40 BANK STREET 


PHONE: WHITE PLAINS 6-6800 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Proceedings of Annual Conference 


The proceedings of the Annual Conference of the Society for Advancement of Management. 
Hotel Statler, New York City, Nov. 3-4, will soon be available in a separate booklet. These proceed- 
ings will contain the papers listed here and may be ordered by the coupon below. 


COMPETITION: The Challenge of the 50’s 


Organizing for Competition, by Claude V. Swank, Vice President, Johnson & Johnson 
Management’s biggest problem in organizing for competition is to ensure a balanced organization that derives 
its effectiveness from the cooperative unity of its interdependent parts. 


Management Looks at the Break-Even Point, by Fred V. Gardner, Fred V. Gardner and Associates 
Management must translate static facts into dynamic statistics to get the kind of information it needs to control 
costs, make reliable estimates and increase productivity. 


Why More Industrial Engineers Don’t Get Into Top Management, by Bruce H. Wallace, Vice President 
and Treasurer, Otis Elevator Company 
The industrial engineer must cease to be a specialist and broaden his knowledge of the over-all operation of his 
company to qualify for top management responsibilities. 


Managers and Cost Control, by Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President, General Electric Company 
How to speed up inventory turnover, and other cost reduction measures designed to increase production and 
maintain quality standards with full consideration of human relations principles. 


Decreasing Costs by Increasing Unit Sales, by Dr. Herman C. Nolen, Vice President, McKesson and Robbins, 
Tne. 
Increasing line extensions or unit sales is an effective method of combating higher marketing costs. Reduction 
of competing items in the line is also profitable. 


Materials Handling: An Important Tool of Cost Reduction, by Otto G. Schwenk, Vice President, Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company 
In an efficient mechanized handling system, management is finding one solution to its most vexatious problem 
—the reduction of operational break-even costs. 


The Business Outlook, by Cloud Wampler, President, Carrier Corporation 
The system one company uses to measure the composite effect of changes in general business conditions upon the 
company production program. 


Revitalizing Sales in a Competitive Market, by Eugene B. Mapel, Vice President, Methods Engineering 
Council 
Management needs a realistic analysis of every phase of the marketing job to develop the most effective and 
economical sales activities. 


How Work Simplification Helped Improve Our Human Relations Program, by Raymond P. Norton, H. 
P. Hood & Sons 
Properly applied, a work simplification program will help reduce costs and raise productivity without harmfully 
affecting employee attitudes. 


Better Quality is a Tool for Competition, by Dr. Joseph M. Juran, Professor of Administrative Engineering, 
New York University 
Achievement of better quality at lower cost requires an intelligent program that will show every man that 
quality is his personal concern. 


Sound Human Relations—The Only Way to be Competitive, by J. Ward Keener, Vice President, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Any product or service must be well advertised and well sold if the desired action on the part of the con- 
suming public is to be stimulated. This is also true in the employee relations field. There is no process of 
automatic absorption. 


Increasing Productivity Through Better Methods, by H. E. Blank, Jr., Editor, Modern Industry 
Improvement in methods should be at the core of all efforts to reduce costs and improve a company’s profit 
performance. 


A Fair Day’s Work, by Dennett F. Howe, Director of Industrial Engineering, Procter & Gamble Company 
A scientific method of determining “a fair day’s work,” a question that often lies at the heart of labor- 
management negotiations. 


Why Neglect Incentives? by Phil Carroll, Registered Professional Engineer, Maplewood, N. J. 
Willingness to work is an attitude that needs resurrecting. Incentives can assist. While incentive premiums will 
not buy any more than other dollars, there is a higher degree of self satisfaction that comes with them. 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
84 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 


the 15th Annual Conference Proceedings. Enclosed is my Members Non-Members 
check (or money order) for $3.00 $5.00 
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